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EDITORIAL 


Teachers for Our Schools 


‘huss ISSUE of the JourNat presents the 1953 study of teacher supply and 
demand in the United States. Heretofore the annual study has been published 
in a separate volume. Included in this issue, also, are articles dealing with press- 
ing phases of the problem of staffing the nation’s schools with competent teachers. 
Special efforts have been made to include discussions which would be helpful to 
local school systems, local recruiting committees, state departments of education, 
and teacher-education institutions in planning for the future. The 1953 report 
indicates a decided worsening of the teacher-supply situation. 

There are many viewpoints concerning effective means of solving the teacher 
shortage. Some people are advocating what amounts to a return to the old 
Lancastrian System of teaching, through provision of nonprofessional teachin 
helpers which, they say, would enable each qualified conber to teach severa 
times as many children as are now considered a reasonable teaching load. It 
has been suggested that a national system of scholarships for education students 
be sought. e€ most we ee mentioned proposal is that standards of prepa- 
ration for beginning teachers be lowered as a means of increasing the supply. 
There are even proposals to dispense with teacher preparation as such. 

There is doubtless some merit in most of these proposals, and perhaps some 
aspects of each can be used to ease the present situation. But as solutions to the 
problem, all appear to be nothing more than palliatives. None of them offers 
a solid, long-range answer to the problem. Does not the problem come down to 
the proposition of the true value that the American people place upon their 
schools and the consequent status which they are willing to accord and to support 
for teaching as a profession? The shortage is not so much one of qualified people 
but of qualified people —s to teach under existing conditions. 

It is frequently said that the schools cannot possibly get the needed number 
of new teachers from the annual crop of college graduates. This statement, 
which is being used to buttress some of the proposals listed above, obscures some 
fundamental facts. In the first place, only about one-half of the states are now 
requiring degree teachers for the elementary schools. In the second place, the 
number of new teachers needed each year could be cut in half if conditions were 
stabilized so that the annual leaving rate of qualified teachers could be reduced 
to approximately that of the more respected professions. In the third place, 
an adequate flow of qualified teachers revolves around the ser pe: of pro- 
viding as attractive inducements for teaching as for other professional endeavors. 

It is seriously to be doubted whether the casual regard which the public has 
accorded to the work of teachers will suffice. Certainly their current economic 
status cannot do so. As serious, is the current —«, and villification of 
teachers and schools by certain groups of Americans. The fundamental decision 
which the American people must make is whether, in truth, their system of 
education is the key to the survival and progress of a free society; and whether 
teachers shall be given the economic and social prestige status in harmony with 
that concept. The Commission consistently has held to the view that a stable 

rofession of teaching, one that has dignity and respect, one with great appeal 
for young people of high caliber, can only eventuate from high standard all 
along the line. Any other approach simply places teaching in an inferior com- 
petitive position with other professions. 

The solution of the teacher-supply problem is not an easy one. There are 
no panaceas, and it would be a serious mistake to assume so. With a new and 
favorable perspective by the American people, the supply will develop; without 
such a decision, the present imbalance will become grave indeed. 
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, = number of children of school 
age in the United States continues to 
expand at an unprecedented rate. Each 
September for che next six years will 
find one million more youngsters 
crowding into the elementary schools 
than were present the preceding year. 


If the annual birth rate, which reached | 


an all-time high of approximately four 
million in 1952, does not show a marked 
drop, the annual increase in the num- 
ber of children of elementary school 
age will continue well beyond 1958. 

The high school age group, static 
for the last decade, showed its first 
modest upturn in 1952. By 1955 the 
increase will be pronounced; by 1960 
the total enrollment in the high schools 
may be expected to be 50 per cent 
greater than in 1950. 

These figures, startling as they are, 
have been widely publicized. The pub- 
lic has been repeatedly advised that the 
American school system is rapidly mov- 
ing into a new era. The facts have 
been literally shouted from the house- 
tops. Not only teachers but a growing 
number of interested groups of lay citi- 
zens are calling attention to the chang- 
ing conditions. 

Yet scarcely anywhere is there evi- 
dence of adequate steps being taken to 
meet this crisis. In terms of (1) vastly 
expanded budgets, (2) aggressive build- 
ing programs, and (3) greatly increased 
numbers of available, adequately pre- 
pared teachers, the challenge still lies 
directly before us. We, as a nation, 


have hardly come to grips with the task 
of supplying even the minimum needs 
of the American educational system. 
Available resources do not adequately 





“The 1953 Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Report” is the sixth in the annual 
series of national studies of teacher sup- 
ply and demand in the United States 
which has been conducted under the 
sponsorship of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. The 1953 report was pre- 
pared by the NEA Research Division in 
cooperation with the Commission. The 
1953 study, as has been the case with 
each of the preceding ones, was under 
the immediate supervision of Ray C. 
Maul. Mr. Maul is Assistant Director 
of the NEA Research Division. The 
Commission expresses appreciation to 
the Research Division and to Mr. Maul 
for their cooperation in the preparation 
of this important report. 

The 1953 report is published exclu- 
sively in the Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 











meet the needs of the moment; far 
greater resources are required to sur- 
mount the obstacles just ahead. The 
task must be measured in terms not 
yet understood by a public already con- 
fused by the growing competition for 
the tax dollar. 


Purpose of This Report 


The investigation reported here is 
limited to the supply of and demand 
for teachers at the elementary and high 
school levels; it is not concerned with 
either the financing of the schools or 
the construction of needed housing 
units, except to recognize that the three 
are closely interrelated. In particular, 
this study seeks (1) to explore the 
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sources of supply of qualified candi- 
dates to teach in the elementary schools 
and the various subject-matter fields 
in the high schools, (2) to measure the 
demand for teachers in each of these 
areas in September, 1952, as demand 
was indicated by the employment of 
new teachers, and (3) to discover the 
extent to which the elementary school 
teaching corps of the nation is profes- 
sionally prepared, in terms of college 
semester hours of credit. This third 
phase of the study, which shows the 
need for adequately prepared teachers 
to replace those lacking such prepara- 
tion, is limited to the elementary 
schools. Practically all high school 
teachers now in service are profession- 
ally prepared according to existing re- 
quirements. In the elementary schools, 
however, the lack of formal preparation 
of teachers is a major handicap. 


Method of Procedure 


Since its origin this annual study has 
been a cooperative enterprise. It in- 
volves, in a firsthand way, the state 
director of teacher education (or his 
counterpart) in each of the 48 state de- 
partments of education and the par- 
ticipating territories. Also, each of 
these state department officials depends 
upon the active support of the appro- 
priate person in each of the higher in- 
stitutions engaged in preparing teach- 
ers in his state. This network is the 
channel through which comes the com- 
sew: report on the supply of teachers. 

eaders of this report will recognize 
the vital role played by each of these 
many contributors. Major credit is 
due the official in each state depart- 
ment who carries this added load dur- 
ing a busy season. He not only cor- 
relates the “supply” reports flowing to 
him from the colleges, but he also car- 
ries major responsibility for his state’s 
participation in the study of the “de- 
mand” and the “analysis of prepara- 
tion” sections. Whatever merit the na- 
tional report is due to the 
professional zeal of this cooperative 
group. 

In seeking to measure the available 
supply of candidates, three main sources 


come into view. First, and the only 
one susceptible of measurement, is the 
annual flow of graduates from the col- 
leges and universities who will, at the 
end of the academic year, conclude pro- 
grams of study entitling them to stand- 
ard certificates according to the regula- 
tions of the state in which the college 
is located. This, the major source of 
new supply, is the one annually report- 
ed in this investigation. The second 
source consists of persons not now teach- 
ing who at some previous date qualified 
for standard certificates and are still 
eligible to enter candidacy for posi- 
tions. The third source of supply of 
teaching candidates consists of such 
heterogeneous groups as may be able 
to meet the requirements of state cer- 
tificating authorities for some type of 
nonstandard “emergency” license, or 
permit. Only the first of these three 
sources of supply is explored in this 
study, since it does not seem possible 
to determine in the early months of the 
year how many persons in either of the 
other two categories may decide to enter 
candidacy for teaching positions the 
following September. It seems both 
practical and useful, however, to inves- 
tigate and report the size and make-up 
of the 1953 graduating class, because it 
is to this group that local employing 
authorities will look first for candidates 
as their needs for September, 1953 be- 
come known. 

The cooperation of state and college 
authorities has made possible the prep- 
aration of the following “supply” 
tables, based on a report from every 
one of the higher institutions in the na- 
tion in which a student may earn credits 
entitling him to the standard teaching 
certificate. It must be noted here, how- 
ever, that it is not possible for the co- 
operating college authorities to prepare 
a completely accurate report before the 
end of the academic year. The figures 
portraying “supply” to become avail- 
able in September, 1953 must therefore 
be subject to a recheck after the begin- 
ning of the 1953-54 school year. 

Table I presents not only the num- 
ber of 1953 graduates who are expected 
to qualify for teaching certificates, but 
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also a recheck of the number who did 
qualify in 1952, and who were first re- 
ported a year ago. 

This report is planned so that these 
important facts may be made available 
to local superintendents and boards of 
education at the time they are engaged 
in seeking candidates and ie vacan- 
cies. Employing officials will, of course, 
recognize that these data were assem- 
bled on college campuses in December, 
and this report is made available early 
in March in a specific effort to help 
them see more clearly the make-up of 
this new group of prospective candi- 
dates. In interpreting these reports of 
supply, however, it must be kept con- 
stantly in mind that many of these 1953 
college graduates, although they meet 
certificate requirements, will not be- 
come active candidates for teaching 
positions. The many competing phases 
of occupational life in America must 
be understood, as they limit the mean- 
ing of “supply” figures. The records of 
each college are perhaps the best indi- 
cation of the per cent of graduates eli- 
gible to teach who will seek teaching 
positions. 


Part | 
The Supply of Teachers 


1. The Supply of Elementary School 
Teachers. The numbers of qualified 
candidates for elementary school teach- 
ing to come from the colleges during 
the spring and summer of 1953 are 
shown at four levels in the following 
table because the states issue standard 
certificates for teaching in the grades, 
as follows: 21 states and the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii require four 
years (Hawaii requires five years) of 
college preparation for the standard 
certificate; six states and Alaska require 
three years; 13 states require two years; 
eight states require one year or less. * 

Without question, the critical figure 
is the one indicating the number of 
four-year trained elementary school can- 
didates to be produced by the colleges 
in 1953. Table I shows that this num- 
ber is 35,636, of whom 6,052 (17 per 
cent) are men and 29,548 (83 per cent) 


are women. The 1953 group will be 
5.35 per cent smaller than the 37,649 
college graduates in 1952 who became 
eligible for employment last September. 
In the brackets of three-, two-, and one- 
year trained candidates, the numbers to 
be produced in 1953 are also less than 
those produced in 1952. The current 
group of these persons to become eli- 
gible to these standard certificates be- 
low the bachelor’s-degree level totals 
10,075; last year this group totaled 
11,104. 


What Do Supply Figures Mean? 


Disregarding the steadily expanding 
need for new elementary school teach- 
ers there is grave doubt that even re- 
placement demands can be met by the 
1953 production of 45,711 candidates, 
which is the sum of the degree and non- 
degree groups just described. It be- 
comes necessary, therefore, to weigh two 
conflicting factors in the effort to shar 
en the meaning of the available “sup- 
ply” figures. 

On the positive side, it seems fair to 
say that the figure 45,711 does not rep- 
resent the absolute limit of college pro- 
duction in 1953. During the past five 
years college authorities have been re- 
porting “supply” in this annual na- 
tional investigation. Each year the 
procedures have been improved for 
identifying and classifying students 





* States requiring four years’ preparation are 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Washington. States requiring three years are 
Alabama, Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, Okla- 
homa, and Oregon (and Alaska). States re- 
quiring two years are Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. States requir- 
ing one year or less are Arkansas, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Texas. (Effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1953, Kentucky, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee will require four years of a arg 
tion for the standard elementary certificate.) 

Source: Armstrong, W. Earl, and Stinnett, 
T. M. Manual on Certification Requirements 
for School Personnel in the United States. 
1953 edition. U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. 
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who, at the end of the academic year, 
would meet certificate requirements. 
Instructions to participating colleges 
regularly have stressed the desirability 
of reporting only those students who 
could be so identified and classified (in 
December, when the data are assem- 
bled). The annual recheck, made after 
the academic year is ended, shows a lag 
of about 10 per cent in accounting for 
all those ouinem who will meet stand- 
ard certificate requirements in time to 
enter teaching service in September. 
On the basis of this experience, there- 
fore, it now seems fair to assume that 
the final count of degree recipients 
who qualify for the standard certificate 
will be about 10 per cent more than 
the number indicated in this report 
when it is issued early in the spring. 

Again, it must be recognized that it 
is more difficult, on most college cam- 

uses, to identify a student in Decem- 

~ who will complete a 90-, 60-, or 30- 
hour certificate program than it is to 
identify the degree student. Also, in 
some of the 27 states issuing below- 
degree certificates, it may be possible 
for students to take, during the second 
semester or summer session, the re- 
quired oe courses for these 
standard elementary school certificates. 
Such students may not have been on 
campus in December. Others, al- 
though regularly enrolled, may not in- 
tend to qualify but decide later to do 
so, and thus would not be identified in 
the most careful canvass of the student 
body. 
Also on the positive side, it must be 
recognized that an unknown number 
of college students (seniors in all states 
and others in the 27 states mentioned 
above) come to the end of the academic 
year (June) and then decide to take 
such courses in the summer session as 
are necessary to qualify for such type 
of nonstandard “emergency” certificate 
as may be available in the state in 
which they desire to teach. 

Still another positive factor is the 
fact that, in some states, a considerable 
number of the 1953 degree candidates 
who are classified in the high school 
“supply” because they have followed an 


undergraduate program of concentra- 
tion in a subject-matter field are also 
recognized as qualified elementary 
school teachers. The popularly called 
“single-curriculum” has been most ex- 
tensively developed in the State of 
Washington. Several other states are 
also exploring its possible advantages 
and its contribution to the reduction of 
the imbalance between the available 
supply of qualified elementary and high 
school teachers. In nearly all of the 
states the college students majoring in 
art, music, or physical and health edu- 
cation may be considered as a part of 
the potential elementary school supply. 
The fact remains, however, that most 
of these graduates, if they are interested 
in teaching, will first explore and ex- 
haust the possibilities of obtaining high 
school positions before entering candi- 
dacy for assignments in the elementary 
school. 

Finally, it must be recognized that 
“supply” will be drawn from (1) those 
holding valid certificates who did not 
teach the preceding year, and (2) those 
who taught the preceding year on emer- 
gency certificates automatically expiring 
but who will earn a standard or an- 
other emergency certificate through 
summer attendance. 

The negative side of the “supply” 
picture contains a number of factors 
which may more than offset the possible 
gains just described. First, it is known 
that many but an unmeasured number 
of the “supply” reported by the colleges 
in December will not even wish to enter 
candidacy for teaching jobs, even after 
completing all of the requirements for 
the certificate (degree or otherwise) . 
Some 84 per cent of the 1953 elemen- 
tary school potential candidates being 
women, marriage may be expected to 
claim a large number of the spring grad- 
uates. Also, in these times of plentiful 
employment, the competition for col- 
lege graduates may be 4 ggg to cut 
deeply into the ranks of an eligible 
class. At this point it must be recog- 
nized as a factor in teacher supply that 
the strengthening of the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum through the growing 
insistence upon a well-rounded general 
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education background—desirable as it is 
for every teacher of every grade and 
every subject—enhances the eligibility 
of these college graduates for nonteach- 
ing occupations. 

Again on the negative side, graduate 
work claims a considerable portion of 
each graduating class. Advancing stand- 
ards, pointing ultimately to the fifth 
year for standard elementary and 
high school certificate and toward the 
sixth or seventh year for administrative 
and supervisory service, as well as the 
growing attractiveness of opportunities 
outside education for holders of ad- 
vanced degrees, tend further to reduce 
the apparent available supply. 

And, finally, it must be recognized 
that the call to milit service cuts 
deeply into the ranks of male college 
graduates who might otherwise enter 
immediate candidacy for teaching posi- 
tions. With the definite prospect of 
two years of military service facing 


every able-bodied young man, and with 
the elementary school teaching corps 
already sadly in need of many more 
men to establish a desirable balance 
between sexes, one may well ask, 
“Whence will come our future superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, college 
instructors and administrators, and state 
school officials who should have the rich 
background of firsthand teaching ex- 
— desirable at all levels?” Any 
urther diminution of the small 
cent of men now in elementary school 
service is cause for concern. 

2. The Supply of High School Teach- 
ers. The soil number of college grad- 
uates qualifying for standard ti h 
school teaching certificates has de- 
creased sharply since the all-time high 
three years ago. In 1950 the total was 
86,890; in 1951 it was 73,015; in 1952 
it was 61,510. In 1953 it is indicated 
to be 55,468. While this total number 
seems, on the surface, to be satisfactory, 


TABLE I 


TotraL NUMBER OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS COMPLETING CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS, 
ACCORDING TO REGULATIONS OF EACH OF THE 48 STATES, ALASKA, DistRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND 
Hawall, BY SEx, IN 1953, COMPARED TO THE NUMBER WHo Mert SUCH REQUIREMENTS IN 1952 





















































1953 1952 1952 to 1953 
Type of Preparation Total 
Men | Women Total Net Change | Per Cent Change 
Elementary School Teaching: 
120 Semester hours 6,052 29,584 35 ,636 37 ,649 —2,013 —5.35 
90 Semester hours 206 1,418 1,624 1,689 —65 —3.85 
60 Semester hours 812 6,297 7,109 8,123 —1,014 —12.48 
30 Semester hours 219 1,123 1,342 1,292 +50 +3 .87 
Elementary Total 7,289 38,422 45,711 48,753 —3,042 —6.24 
High School Teaching: 
iculture 1,754 3 1,757 1,891 —134 —7.09 
708 1,290 1,998 2,249 —251 —11.16 
Commerce 1,950 2,626 4,576 5,165 —589 —11.40 
English 1,832 3,742 5,574 6,585 —1,011 —15.35 
Foreign Language 559 1,135 1,694 1,859 —165 —8.88 
Home Economics 7 4,311 4,318 4,648 —330 -—7.10 
Industrial Arts 2,467 160 2,627 3,161 —534 —16.89 
Journalism 55 63 118 122 4 -3 
Library Science 88 366 454 456 —2 —.44 
Mathematics 1,790 920 2,710 3,142 —432 —13.75 
usic 2,079 2,647 4,726 4,882 —156 - 
Physical Ed. (Men) 5,680 — 5,680 6,546 — 866 —13.23 
Physical Ed. (Women) —_ 2,586 2,586 2,607 —21 —.81 
General Science 1,319 477 1,796 2,216 —420 —18.95 
Biology 1,213 617 1,830 1,995 —165 —8.27 
Chemistry 556 166 722 842 —120 —14.25 
Physics 278 39 317 373 —56 —15.01 
ial Sciences 5,487 2,888 8,375 9,406 —1,031 —10.96 
Speech 531 827 1,358 1,504 —146 —9.71 
1,241 1,011 2,252 1,861 +391 +21.01 
High School Total 29,594 25,874 55,468 61,510 —6,042 —9.82 
GRAND TOTAL 36 , 883 64,296 101,179 110,263 —9,084 —8.24 
Read table thus: Under Elementary in 1953 a total of 6,052 men and 29,584 women college students will complete 
programs of 120 semester hours preparation for elementary school teaching. In 1952 a total of 37,649 students 
completed identical programs of preparation... . Under High School in 1953, a total of 1,754 men 3 women 
will com of preparation for the teaching of agriculture as a major subject. In 1952 a total of 1,891 college 


plete programs 
students completed identical programs of preparation. 
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there are at least six specific factors 
giving rise to concern. In fact, the 
whole problem of supply of high school 
teachers must be reexamined in the 
light of rapidly changing conditions. 

The first fact to be noted is the sharp 
drop in the total number of college 
graduates who indicate sufficient inter- 
est in high school teaching to qualify 
for the certificate. The decline in this 
number since 1950 is more than one- 
third of that year’s total. 

Second, increasing competition for 
highly trained manpower in many 
phases of American life may be ex- 
pected to claim a larger proportion of 
the 1953 graduating college class than 
in recent years. Third, the imbalance 
in the distribution of the total number 
among the subject-matter fields con- 
tinues. Fourth, the June 1953 military 
call may drastically reduce the number 
of men who would ordinarily enter 
high school teaching service immedi- 
ately after graduation. This latter fac- 
tor itself may induce an immediate 
shortage in several fields; it might easily 
create a critical shortage of teachers in 
such fields as spiealinee, industrial 
arts, and men’s health and physical edu- 
cation, where the teaching load is not 
shared by women. Almost certainly, 
also, this factor will sharpen the de- 
mand for men to teach all subjects. 

Fifth, the marked decrease in the 
number of women indicating an in- 
terest in high school teaching may well 
convert the apparent oversupply in 
some fields into a general shortage all 
along the line. 

Sixth, improved conditions in ele- 
mentary school teaching in certain 
states have tended to attract some high 
school candidates in fields of temporary 
oversupply who would otherwise have 
been converted for service in other high 
school fields. 

In Part II of this report the actual 
demand for teachers, as that demand 
was met in 26 states, Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Hawaii, last 
September by the employment of new 
teachers, is com with the number 
of 1952 qualified candidates in each of 
the reporting states. A careful analysis 


of those data leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the teacher shortage, gen- 
erally confined in recent years to the 
elementary school field, may soon be- 
come more complex. The war-time 
shortage of high school teachers in all 
fields, which has continued without 
even momentary relief in such fields as 
home economics, lib service, and 
women’s health and physical education, 
may return. 


The State-by-State Supply Situation 


Table I shows only the over-all na- 
tional picture. In Table II the 1953 
degree candidates are reported sep- 
arately by state and by sex. (It should 
be noted that the 90-, 60-, and 30-hour 
certificate candidates are not included 
in Table II.) The number to be grad- 
uated in 1953 in each state is compared 
with the number who did graduate in 
that state in 1952. The state totals, 
with the net and the percentage changes 
from 1952 to 1953, are shown separate- 
ly for elementary and high school can- 
didates. 

While there is wide fluctuation in the 
size of college —s classes in re- 
cent years, it is worthy of note that the 
production of degree candidates for ele- 
mentary school teaching falls less than 
the drop in candidates for high school 
teaching. The elementary school prom- 
ises to decrease 5.35 per cent in 1953, 
while the indicated decrease in the high 
school group is 9.82 per cent. A year 
ago the elementary school decrease from 
the previous year was indicated as 3.96 
per cent, while the high school decrease 
was 14.14 per cent. The year 1950 
marked the greatest total number of 
college graduates and the greatest num- 
ber of degree candidates for teaching 
certificates, when both elementary and 
high school are combined. Compara- 
tive figures prior to that date are not 
available, but complete “supply of 
teachers” reports from the colleges since 
that date have shown a steady tendency 
to reduce the numerical imbalance be- 
tween elementary and high school can- 
didates. The purpose of Table II is to 
show the state-by-state totals and the 
most recent change in the production 
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TABLE Il 





ToTraL NUMBER OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEGREE CANDIDATES, BY SEX AND BY STATE, WHO ARE 
COMPLETING CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS IN EACH STATE IN 1953, AND Net CHANGE FROM 1952 
(THIS TABLE DOES NOT INCLUDE STUDENTS MEETING CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS 
AT 90-, 60-, OR 30-HOUR LEVELS) 


























Elementary School Teaching High School Teaching 
State Graduates of 1953 1952 to 1953 Graduates of 1953 1952 to 1953 
Men Women Total a rd Cent Men Women Total m : = — 
Alabama (White) 23 302 $ —388 54.42 389 431 820 —303 26.98 
Alabama (Negro) 43 589 632 +59 10.30 250 362 612 +90 17.24 
Alaska 2 2 4 +3 300.00 _ 2 2 +2 200.00 
Arizona 101 279 380 —12 3.06 200 112 312 +26 9.09 
Arkansas 61 524 585 —74 11.23 506 465 971 —74 7.08 
California 839 2,871 3,710 —435 10.49 1,697 1,394 3,091 +25 .82 
Colorado 79 405 484 —174 26.44 425 307 732 —507 40.92 
Connecticut t 119 312 431 +55 14.63 260 163 423 —12 2.76 
Delaware (White) 4 51 55 +6 12.24 18 35 53 —2 3.64 
Delaware (Negro) 2 6 . +3 60.00 10 2 12 ~9 42.86 
Dist. of Col. (White 6 50 56 +18 47.37 61 31 92 —31 25.20 
Dist. of Col. (Negro 4 37 41 —10 19.61 58 87 -3 3.33 
Florida : 87 651 738 —92 11.08 561 405 +37 3.98 
Georgia te) 28 278 306 —297 49.25 217 305 522 —48 8.42 
Georgia (Neg 0) 21 295 316 —100 24.04 196 168 364 —66 15.35 
Hawaii 6 95 101 +23 29.49 18 31 49 +9 22.50 
Idaho 13 77 90 +5 5. 142 82 224 —51 18.55 
Illinois 397 1,699 2,096 +133 6.78 1,603 1, 205 2,808 —248 8.12 
Indiana 132 685 817 +55 7. 1,049 771 1,820 —151 7.66 
lowa 31 301 332 —119 26.39 842 617 1,459 —268 - 15.52 
Kansas 60 336 396 —14 3.41 528 424 952 —191 16.71 
Kentucky 76 449 525 +49 10.29 567 450 1,017 —109 9.68 
Louisiana (White) 66 401 467 — 64 12.05 475 317 7 —182 18.69 
Louisiana (Negro) 84 262 346 —73 17.42 134 129 263 —59 18.32 
Maine 73 167 240 +38 18.81 197 135 332 +65 24.34 
Maryland 59 311 370 +35 10.45 296 240 536 +21 4.08 
Massachusetts 190 1,113 1,303 +45 3.58 878 8il 1,689 —145 7.91 
Michigan 315 1,732 2,047 +62 3.12 1,254 881 2,135 —35 1.61 
Minnesota 68 342 410 —154 27.30 697 1,526 —85 5.28 
Mississippi 14 198 212 —133 38.55 389 555 944 —84 8.17 
Missouri 80 660 740 —207 21.86 582 455 1,037 —81 7.25 
Montana 34 50 -17 16.83 140 95 —24 9.27 
Nebraska 35 257 292 —39 11.78 390 256 646 —132 16.97 
Nevada 8 40 48 —7 12.73 14 ll 25 +7 38.89 
New Hampshire 30 67 97 —I1 10.19 75 55 130 —28 17.72 
New Jersey 110 477 587 +53 9.93 410 417 827 —59 6.66 
New vemee 135 184 —33 15.21 227 101 328 —66 16.75 
New Yor 926 3,999 4,925 +459 10.28 1,889 2,046 3,935 —580 12.85 
North Cerclina Vhite) 34 594 628 +4 64 550 661 1,211 —123 9.22 
North Carolina (Negro) 80 369 449 +23 5.40 252 348 600 —33 5.21 
North Dakota 13 46 59 0 0.00 182 168 350 +29 9.03 
Ohio 112 1,222 1,334 —60 4.30 1, 487 1, 436 2,923 —286 8.91 
Oklahoma 151 625 776 —56 6.7 7 621 1,374 —117 7.85 
Oregon ’ 225 27 495 +11 2.27 310 240 5. +59 12.02 
Pennsylvania 277 1,120 1,397 —292 17.29 1,943 1,656 3.599 —523 12.69 
Rhode Island 7 7 82 +10 13.89 109 43 152 —21 12.14 
South Carolina (White) 12 208 220 +73 49.66 222 324 546 +91 20.00 
South Carolina (Negro) 13 252 265 +78 41.71 160 169 329 +107 48.20 
South Dakota 22 54 76 —55 41.98 251 148 399 —4i 9.32 
Tennessee 93 517 610 —30 4.69 913 968 1,881 —63 3.24 
a 109 1,156 1,265 —87 6.43 1,80 1,509 3,313 —1,044 23.96 
Texas (Negro, 38 156 194 —12 5.83 327 441 7 —87 10.18 
Utah 119 427 546 +9 1.68 331 155 486 —79 13.98 
Vermont 42 126 168 +45 36.59 46 73 119 —67 36.02 
Virginia . 15 339 354 —35 9.00 241 487 728 —116 13.74 
Virginia (Negro 2 124 126 —90 41.67 85 111 196 —45 18.67 
Washington ’ 175 6 711 —180 20.20 589 279 868 —20 2.25 
West Virginia — 55 139 194 +106 120. 45 401 303 704 —84 10.66 
West Virginia egro. 1 45 46 +31 206. 67 76 63 139 —49 26.06 
Wisconsin 177 641 818 —151 15.58 766 624 1,390 —148- 9.62 
Wyoming 5 38 43 —3 6.52 49 26 —31 29.25 
TOTAL 6,052 29,584 35,636  —2,013 5.35 29,594 25,874 55,468 —6,042 9.82 











uates of Alabama ae y me universities for white students will include 23 men and 302 women quali 
of A ay requirements in the different states. For 


. This table reports onl 


y in each teaching field, 


degree students, re 


sex, in each state, see Appendix A 
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of degree candidates at the two differ- 
ent levels. A more detailed breakdown 
of the anticipated 1953 supply, field by 
field in each state, may be found in Ap- 
pendix A. 


Part Il 
The Demand for Teachers . 


“WVHAT is the actual demand for 
teachers at each grade level and in each 
subject?” A clear-cut answer to this 
question would contribute much to the 
solution of a major educational prob- 
lem. Not only do legislators, state and 
local educational authorities, and teach- 
er-education institutions need this in- 
formation; above all, students at the 
point of deciding whether or not they 
will enter preparation for teaching need 
the most accurate information obtain- 
able about the number and the nature 
of the opportunities they may expect 
to be open to them after preservice 
preparation is completed. 

he demand for teachers may be di- 
vided into two broad categories. First 
is the demand for a candidate to fill 
each existing position that becomes va- 
cant, and second is the demand for a 
candidate to fill each newly created posi- 
tion. 

Filling Vacancies in Existing Posi- 
tions. In the present period of steadily 
expanding enrollments it seems fair to 
assume that every existing teaching po- 
sition will be continued and that a can- 
didate will be in “demand” if the pres- 
ent teacher resigns. It is possible, of 
course, that consolidation of districts 
may reduce the number of teachin 
posts, but the number so elieainesed 


can be accurately determined. In scat- 
tered instances, also, some type of spe- 
cial service may be eliminated through 


lack of qualified candidates, but such 
cases are probably rare, and such action 
is directly in contradiction to common 
custom. The practice almost always 
followed is to seek and employ a can- 
didate who is only partially qualified, 
and thus continue to maintain the posi- 
tion even when a fully qualified candi- 
date cannot be found. Standards in 
every state have been violated in this 


manner—and in thousands of cases, or a 
similar number of classrooms would 
have been without teachers. The cus- 
tom of admitting the partially qualified 
or even the saaneiited is so general that 
the continuance of every existing teach- 
ing position may be taken for granted. 
wo obstacles confront the researcher 
who seeks to measure demand by count- 
ing vacancies in existing positions. First 
is the fact that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine the number of 
such vacancies. The seemingly simple 
task of counting all existing vacancies 
is yet to be accomplished. For — 
when should the count be made? 
ploying authorities learn about in- 
tended resignations day by day from 
early spring until the new school year 
is actually under way the following Sep- 
tember. In many instances the decision 
of a teacher to resign is dependent upon 
conditions and circumstances quite out- 
side the control or knowledge of the 
superintendent. A young woman may 
quit if her fiancé is discharged from the 
armed services before a certain date, 
otherwise she may teach another year. 
A man may turn in his resignation if 
another place he is seeking is awarded 
to him. Still another may relinquish 
his contract if he is appointed to a fel- 
lowship he is seeking. The variety of 
these determining factors is endless. A 
superintendent’s accurate report of 
need for teachers today may, therefore, 
be quite inaccurate tomorrow. The ef- 
fort to determine in advance the total 
number of existing positions to become 
vacant before the opening of a new 
school year has not, and seemingly can- 
not go beyond day-to-day estimates. The 
meaning of these estimates becomes 
open to question the following day. 
The second obstacle to a concise 
measurement of existing vacancies is 
even more involved. Here we face the 
task of determining when a new teacher 
is needed, and when one is not needed. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to di- 
vide resigning teachers into two groups, 
namely, those who leave the profession, 
and those who merely shift to other 
teaching positions. A replacement—a 
new teacher—is needed when the re- 
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signing teacher quits teaching, but the 
teacher who moves to another teaching 
position is, himself, a replacement of 
the one whose place he fills. —TThousands 
of teachers change positions each year. 
Although each one leaves a vacancy, 
he also fills one and thus the need for 
an outside person—a new teacher to 
come from the supply reservoir—does 
not arise. 

This latter fact regularly causes much 
confusion and misunderstanding of the 
supply and demand problem. It is not 
easy to distinguish between the total 
estimated number of vacancies and the 
total number of new persons needed to 
staff the classrooms of the nation. Yet 
this must be accomplished if the re- 
ported number of vacancies in existing 
positions is to have a meaningful rela- 
tion to needed supply of new teachers. 

Filling Vacancies in Newly Created 
Positions. In this, the second broad 
category of “demand,” the answers are 
even more elusive. Here are the de- 
mands, not for replacements in existing 
positions, but the speculative demand 
for more teachers for new positions. 
Some of the complications here are in- 
dicated by these questions: When does 
a class of first grade youngsters become 
so large as to require its division into 
two classes? Are there other over- 
crowded first grade classes in the buiid- 
ing (or nearby) whose overflow can 
contribute to forming a new class? Who 
determines the maximum teacher-pupil 
ratio to be condoned? Is there an avail- 
able room for this proposed additional 
class? Should another teacher be hired 
so that dual sessions may be operated 
in the same room? Are funds available 
to hire an additional teacher? If so, 
should these available funds be used to 
hire another teacher or should they be 
reserved to raise the salaries of those 
already employed? Is a teacher of a 
special subject needed to give instruc- 
tion (or an educational service) not 
now offered? Should an undertrained 
teacher be released in the hope that a 
fully qualified one may be obtained? 
Has an obvious need for building funds 
depleted the district’s resources at the 
expense of funds for needed personnel? 


What are the other competing demands 
for the funds which might be used to 
add another teacher to the staff? 

These questions clearly show that this 
second category of “demand” may or 
may not be related to available supply. 
A superintendent might have applica- 
tions from highly competent, fully 
qualified candidates and yet not be able 
to split an overflowing class or estab- 
lish a new class in a subject not pre- 
viously offered. The demand may be 
recognized and yet not lead to the em- 
ployment of a new teacher. In other 
words, this second category may be no 
more than potential demand, and may 
be wholly without effect upon the num- 
ber of qualified candidates in the “‘sup- 
ply” reservoir. Unless and until these 
related questions are answered, it is im- 
possible to determine whether or not a 
potential demand will lead to an em- 
ployment opportunity. That is, the 
measurement of demand in a realistic 
sense is impossible until the demand is 
actually met through the employment 
of a new teacher. 


How Demand Is Measured 


In this, and in the five previous an- 
nual studies of teacher supply and de- 
mand in this series, it has and conced- 
ed that demand cannot be accurately 
measured before the opening of a 
school year. Conversely, it has been 
assumed that demand can be meaning- 
fully. measured and described by deter- 
mining, after a school year opens, how 
many new teachers were actually em- 
ployed and in what kinds of positions. 
In this study a “new” teacher is de- 
fined as one who did not teach anywhere 
(within or beyond state borders) the 
preceding year. It should be noted 
that (1) this is not a count of total 
vacancies; (2) it is not a count of inex- 
perienced teachers; (3) it is not a count 
of former teachers returning to the 
classroom; (4) it is not a count of last 
spring’s college graduates who have en- 
tered teaching; (5) it is not a count of 
teachers who hold a certain kind of 
certificate; (6) it is not a count of 
those who are or are not adequately 
prepared for the specific positions they 
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accept. It is a count of those who were 
not teachers the preceding year for 
whom there was a demand and who 


were employed in response to that de- 
mand. ‘The search for this item of in- 
formation was begun in the belief that 
such records—although always one year 
late, although they reflect demand only 
after that demand has been met—will 
have cumulative value, and if compiled 
annually will form a sound basis for 
the projection of future trends. 

In reporting a “new” elementary 
school teacher the effort is made to 
classify him as teaching in (1) a one- 
room school, (2) the lower grades, or 
(3) the upper grades. A “new” high 
school teacher is reported as (1) teach- 
ing in one field exclusively, or (2) teach- 
ing in one field as a major assign- 
ment and in another field as a minor 
assignment. In small high schools, 
where a teacher sometimes teaches in 
three or even four fields, an arbitrary 
decision is made. At the time this re- 
port went to press the study of the de- 
mand for teachers last September had 
been completed in 26 states, Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
(This study will be completed in other 
states later in the year.) 

Table III presents a composite pic- 
ture of the demand for teachers in the 
reporting states as such demand was met 
in September, 1952 by the employment 
of persons who did not serve as teach- 
ers anywhere during the 1951-52 school 
ear. 

: 1. The Demand for Elementary 
School Teachers. In the states in which 
the demand study for the current year 
has been completed, exactly 28,161 new 
elementary school teachers were em- 
ployed last September. The complete 
staff of elementary school teachers in 
service in these states totals 307,947. 
These new teachers, therefore, are 9.82 
per cent of all teachers in service where 
the study was conducted. If this ratio 
of new teachers to all teachers in serv- 
ice is typical of the entire nation, where 
approximately 650,000 are now in serv- 
ice, it indicates the demand for new 
elementary school teachers, as that de- 
mand was met last September, was 


63,830. Without doubt most of these 
new teachers went into existing posi- 
tions which became vacant because of 
the withdrawal of teachers from the 
rofession. Some may, however, have 
n added (1) to relieve overcrowd- 
ing, (2) to meet the demands of the 
expanding enrollment, (3) to offer 
needed educational services, or (4) to 
replace undertrained teachers. Answers 
to such questions can only be found in 
the local school systems. Relief of over- 
crowded conditions may have been pro- 
vided in some schools while, at the same 
time, conditions were steadily deterio- 
rating in other schools. As we look to 
the future, however, we know these four 
categories of demand will continue to 
dominate the scene. 

2. The Demand for High School 
Teachers. In the states in which the 
demand study for the current year has 
been completed, exactly 17,698 new 
high school teachers were employed last 
September. The complete staff of high 
school teachers in service in these states 
totals 150,244. These new teachers, 
therefore, are 12.24 per cent of all teach- 
ers in service where the study was con- 
ducted. If this ratio of new teachers 
to all teachers in service is typical of 
the entire nation, where approximately 
335,000 are in service, it indicates the 
demand for new high school teachers, 
as that demand was met last September, 
was 41,004. Since overcrowding is not 
yet a major problem in the high schools, 
since the enrollment is not yet in a 
state of rapid expansion, and since 
there is no current problem of replac- 
ing undertrained high school teachers, 
the new teachers employed last Septem- 
ber were doubtless replacements, in the 
main, of teachers who withdrew from 
the profession. The future demands 
for high school teachers, however, will 
soon feel the impact of the changing 
conditions described earlier in this re- 


port. 
What Do New High School 
Teachers Teach? 


Table III not only shows the total 
number of new high school teachers 
employed in the reporting states—it 
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Read table thus; Line 1 shows that 408 new teachers teach agriculture only; 1 teaches agriculture as a major and art as a minor assignment; | teaches agriculture as a major and English as a minor assignment 
* Each state report is shown separately in Appendix B 
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shows the distribution of these new 
teachers among the various subject- 
matter fields. In some instances the 
college graduate may expect employ- 
ment as a full-time teacher of a single 
field. This is most frequently true in 
agriculture, home economics, and in- 
dustrial arts. In most of the positions 
open to the beginning teacher, however, 
it is necessary to teach in at least two 
fields. Knowledge of the combinations 
most frequently demanded is necessary 
if the student is to make a wise choice. 
Table III shows the total number of 
new teachers employed last September 
for each possible combination of two 
subjects in all of the reporting states. 
Widely varying conditions from state to 
state make necessary a study of the in- 
dividual state tables shown in Appendix 
B. Average conditions, as shown in 
Table III, may not prevail in the state 
of chief interest to the student. 


Part Ill 


Analysis of Preparation of 
Elementary School Teachers 


A MOVEMENT to improve profes- 
sional standards for teachers has gained 
impetus steadily since the close of 
World War II, and particularly under 
the leadership of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards of the NEA. In the 
vanguard of this movement is the effort 
to bring the elementary school teacher 
to equal status in every way—in salary, 
in qualifications, in with the 
high school teacher. Giant strides have 
been made in half a dozen years. The 
13 states (and the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii) which had established the 
degree standard for the elementary 
school certificate prior to World War II 
have been able to rap more nearly 
the enforcement of this requirement, as 
indicated by the consistent, year-to-year 
reduction in the total number of emer- 
gency certificate holders in service. (In 
September, 1950, 1951, and 1952, it was 
possible to fill every elementary school 
vacancy in Arizona with a teacher who 
held a standard Arizona certificate 


based on a bachelor’s degree. The same 
was true in the District of Columbia in 
1951 and 1952.) Eleven states have 
since set up the bachelor’s degree as the 
minimum for new incoming elementary 
school teachers, and five other states 
have announced the adoption of this 
regulation, to become effective at desig- 
nated future dates. The action of sev- 
eral low-standard states in moving up 
to the 60-semester-hour requirement for 
all new teachers, and their success in 
the immediate enforcement of this re- 
a. have contributed greatly to 
the improvement indicated in the fol- 
lowing tables. In some states the ad- 
vance in standards has sharply up- 
graded the elementary school teachers 
in the town and city schools, while the 
preparation of the one-room rural 
school teacher has tended to lag. AI- 
most every state, however, has taken 
meaningful forward steps. 

Significant is the fact that most move- 
ments, both state and national, for the 
improvement of the professional status 
of teachers are being clearly delineated 
in both qualitative and quantitative 
terms. The content of the teacher-ed- 
ucation program, as well as its length, is 
the subject of consideration. While the 
payne aspects—although . perhaps 
the more challenging—do not so readily 
lend themselves to measurement, it is 
comparatively easy to apply a quantita- 
tive measurement to the preparation of 
each elementary school teacher in a 
state. This measurement can be done in 
terms of semester hours of credit if rec- 
ords in the state office contain these 
data. If the needed records are not 
available in the proper form, however, 

articipation in this part of the study 
is difficult, if not impossible. 

In 1949, when this third part of the 
annual study was started, 22 states and 
Alaska participated. Tables IV and V, 
which follow, show the findings of this 
study in the varying number of states 
participating from year to year. These 
tables show the number of teachers in 
service in these states who have com- 
pleted certain amounts of college educa- 
tion. Table IV shows that in 1949 the 
teachers in the participating states were 
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grouped as follows: 49.07 per cent held 
bachelor’s degrees; 34.02 per cent had 
completed as much as one-half but not 
the full requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree, and 16.91 per cent had earned 
less than 60 semester hours of credit. 
Table IV also shows these items of in- 


Table V shows a composite of the 11 
states (and the District of Columbia) 
which made the full analysis of the 
preparation of all elementary school 
teachers in service each of the five years. 
The gains here are indeed significant. 
Degree-holding teachers increased from 


TABLE IV 


PREPARATION OF ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CERTAIN STATES, INDICATED IN 
SEMESTER Hours OF CREDIT, ANNUALLY SINCE 1949 








60-119 Hrs. Less Than 60 Hrs. Total 














No.of PerCent | No.of PerCent| No.of Per Cent 
Teachers of Total | Teachers of Total | Teachers of Total 











120 or More Hrs. 
Year Number of States 
Participating* No. of Per Cent 
Teachers of Total 
1949 23 108,827 49.07 
1950 37 156,768 46.71 
1951 39 184,307 48.85 
1952 36 201,731 54.65 
1953 30 209,176 60.44 


75,653 34.02 37,507 16.91 221,787 100.00 
122,734 36.57 56,117 16.72 335,619 100.00 
133,430 35.36 59,504 15.79 377,331 100.00 
123,428 33.44 43,987 11.91 369,146 100.00 
108,068 31.23 28,848 8.33 346,092 100.00 





* Not exactly the same states participated each year. Several state offices cannot complete this study until near the close of the aca- 
demic year. The 1953 report was prepared for the printer at an earlier date than in previous years, thus preventing the participation of 


several states. 


formation concerning all elementary 
school teachers in the 37 states partic- 
ipating in 1950, in the 39 states partici- 
pating in 1951, in the 36 states partic- 
ipating in 1952, and in 30 states in 1953. 
It would appear that during this four- 
year period the per cent of teachers 
holding bachelor’s degrees has increased 
from 49.07 to 60.44 and that the per 
cent of those with less than 60 semester 
hours of credit has decreased from 16.91 
to 8.33. It must be noted, however, 
that the states contributing the data’ 
shown in Table IV are not exactly the 
same, from year to year. Certain low- 
standard states participated in the 
earlier years (1949 or 1950) but were 
not able to repeat the study in the later 
years. Nevertheless, it is obvious, from 
Table IV, that a vast upgrading move- 
ment is in progress. This is shown even 
more strikingly in Table V. 


45.97 per cent to 61.23 per cent; teach- 
ers with less than 60 semester hours of 
credit decreased from 16.53 per cent to 
6.96 per cent of the total. In this list 
of 11 states will be found several in 
which standards have been advanced 
markedly during the period under con- 
sideration. The states participating in 
this part of the annual study are widely 
scattered and may be considered to be 
broadly representative of the entire na- 
tion. 

It must be recognized that the up- 
ward movement in standards has not 
been uniform among the states since the 
close of World War II; some states have 
been able to improve their standards 
much more than others. Some states 
have not yet attained the high level 
which prevailed in some other states 
when this study began, but Tables IV 
and V show that progress has been wide- 


TABLE V 


PREPARATION OF ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 1] STATES AND THE District OF COLUMBIA, 
INDICATED IN SEMESTER Hours OF CrepITt, ANNUALLY SINCE 1949* 








120 or More Hours 


60-119 Hrs. 


Less Than 60 Hrs. Total 





Year No.of  PerCent | No. of 








Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 








Teachers of Total Teachers of Total Teachers of Total Teachers of Total 
1949 59, 062 45.97 48,178 37.50 21,241 16.53 128, 481 100.00 
1950 62, 298 48.75 44,765 35.03 20,732 16.22 127,795 100.00 
1951 73,974 55.00 44, 987 33.41 15, 595 11.59 134, 506 100.00 
1952 79,104 57.65 45,471 33.14 12, 636 9.21 137,211 100.00 
1953 85,019 61.23 44,175 31.81 9, 668 6.96 138, 862 100.00 








Reh Sate coheisting, comet reports each year: Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri 


ermont, and Wisconsin. 
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spread. A broad outline of the task 
yet to be achieved is shown in Table VI. 

Table VI, which portrays the situa- 
tion in each of the 29 states participat- 
ing in this part of the 1953 study, shows 
an amazing difference in the education- 
al opportunities of elementary school 
children in the different states. In some 
states, for example, there is evidence of 
a serious and sustained oe to sup- 

rt a strong program of elementary 
school dette, & indicated by the 
high professional attainments of prac- 
tically all of the teachers in service. In 
a few states the odds are as high as nine 
to one that the child will have a teacher 
whose comprehensive grasp of the ma- 
jor fields of knowledge is at least as- 
sured by four full years of college study. 
True, this record does not indicate the 
specific nature of the undergraduate 
program pursued by the teacher, but it 
always indicates the maturity of the 
teacher and a richness of background 
concomitant with the successful comple- 
tion of any four-year college program. 
Moreover, the fact that nine of every 
ten elementary school teachers hold the 
bachelor’s degree in these states be- 
— the achievement of one ym 
objective—the quantitative standard has 
been established, leaving the way open 
for even more significant improvement 
—state and local authorities are at lib- 
erty to devote their full attention to the 
other, the qualitative, aspect of the 
teacher's preparation. In a two-year or 
even a three-year curriculum the major 
effort must be directed toward extend- 
ing the available time, thus leaving lit- 
tle or no opportunity to explore the 
respective merits of the conflicting 
theories in teacher education. 

At the other extreme, also shown in 
Table VI, are those states where the 
odds run as high as seven to one against 
the child having a teacher with the com- 
petencies developed through four years 
of college preparation. If it were possi- 
ble to present a more detailed analysis 
within a given state, it could also be 
shown that, in at least one state, certain 
groups of children are at each of these 
extremes in the different types of 
schools operating under the same state 


regulations. In this particular case 
39.39 per cent of all elementary teach- 
ers in the state have less than 60 semes- 
ter hours’ preparation, with 22.45 per 
cent having less than 30 hours. Yet the 
preparation of the town and city ele- 
mentary school teachers averages 109.8 
semester hours. This means that the 
rural one-room schools, where four of 
every ten teachers of the state are lo- 
cated, operate under an entirely differ- 
ent standard. In reality the state main- 
tains two standards, not one, for the 
education of children in its elementary 
schools. 

Table VI presents still another ty 
of evidence indicating the manner in 
which a state is improving the qualifi- 
cations of its elementary school teach- 
ing corps from year to year. In 14 states 
and Alaska and the District of Colum- 
bia it was possible to make a separate 
analysis of the preparation of the new 
elementary school teachers employed 
last September. These figures, when 
compared with the figures — the 
preparation of the whole corps of ele- 
mentary school teachers in the state, 
show whether the newly employed 
group tends to upgrade or to lower the 
general level of preparation. The re- 

rts of these states are most encourag- 
ing. In 12 of the 16 reporting areas the 
ae pape of the new group is better, 
and in some instances much better, than 
the preparation of the whole group. In 
only four areas do the new groups com- 
pare unfavorably, and in only one in- 
stance is there a pronounced number of 
poorly prepared teachers in the new 
group. (Preparation of new teachers 
is shown in italics in Table VI.) It fol- 
lows, of course, that the states bringing 
in the most highly qualified new groups 
are the same states in which a high 
standard already prevails among the 
whole corps of elementary school teach- 
ers. It seems clear that a state will be 
content with a new group of poorly 
prepared teachers only if it has, as a 
regular practice, condoned the employ- 
ment and retention of such teachers in 
the past. Existence of a highly qualified 
corps of teachers in service is obviously 
the most substantial support of the 
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policy of hiring only highly qualified 
new teachers. 

When one considers the broad ques- 
tion of demand for teachers, the prob- 
lem of replacing the undertrained 
teachers reported in Table VI cannot be 


ignored. It is an inescapable part of 
demand. 
The tables portraying the levels of 


preparation of the elementary school 
teachers in each state take on added 
significance when the effort of the state 
to produce qualified teachers is also 
considered, as shown in Part I of this 
report. Careful examination of the 
data contained in the three parts of 
this national report will contribute to 
a clearer understanding of the unsolved 
problems in each state. 


Conclusion 


The annual national teacher supply 
and demand study is designed to bring 
to light certain pertinent facts which 
can be assembled on a uniform basis in 
every state, thus making possible inter- 
state comparisons. Many state studies 
of this problem go into much greater 
detail, as is dictated by the problems 
peculiar to a state. The further develop- 
ment of such state studies is to be en- 
couraged. 

The annual national report is de- 
signed to serve the entire profession, 
since every professional worker has a 
stake in the problem, but the report is 
particulary pointed to three groups: (1) 
employing officials, (2) counselors of 
students, both in high school and in 
college, and (3) students themselves. 

Just now, and in the trying times 
ahead, superintendents want to antici- 
pate their future needs for teachers. 


They want to know about the sources 
and amounts of available supply for 
each type and grade level of teaching 
service. 

Without doubt the big test lies ahead. 
Prevailing standards can be maintained 
and further strengthened, in large meas- 
ure, as the professional zeal of the em- 
ploying superintendent dictates. If the 
ground gained in the last half dozen 
years is to be held it will be because the 
local employing officer, above all others, 
takes his place on the firing line and 
courageously stands for his professional 
convictions. The quality of instruction, 
particularly in the elementary schools, 
hinges upon the vigor with which the 
superintendent holds to his demands 
for fully prepared teachers. 

Counselors carry a major professional 
responsibility for the r wel opment of 
the selective admission concept. They 
want facts—they must have many more 
facts—to show superior young men and 
women both the number and the na- 
ture of future opportunities in teaching. 
This report sharpens the appreciation 
of this need. 

Finally, the student wants to choose 
his future and prepare for it in terms 
of facts. To the high school senior and 
to the beginning college student the 
facts brought to light in this annual 
report can be most helpful. The deci- 
sion to teach or not to teach, the 
decision to prepare for elementary or 
high school service, the choice of this 
or that subject as a major field of con- 
centration, the choice of this or that 
supporting minor subject—these are 
vital decisions in the lives of young 
people. Is it to be done by rule of 
thumb, or on the basis of fact? 





Should the American people let the manpower needs of the school drift? 
Or should we deliberately seek to guide more of our best young people toward 
the teaching profession?—Jnaugural Address of William G. Carr, Executive 
Secretary, National Education Association, October 13, 1952. 
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APPENDIX A 


Total Number of College and University Students Completin: 
ments in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, an 
and by Major Field in 1953, and by Major Field in 1952 


Cert’“cate Require- 


Hawaii, by Sex 















































Type All white institutions | All Negro institutions All institutions 
of im ALABAMA in ALABAMA ALASKA (Univ. of) in ARIZONA 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
CLEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 2m m2 32 (673) | 6588 «(6632 «CST C2 2 4 1/1 «829 300 = (H 
9 senester hours 3 92 *6® oD 95 28 eee See ° coll eee eee ous was 
6© semester hours | ... 46 4 0] 10 78 88 eee eee ° 
30 semester hours eee 58 58 7, uD a ” eee eee sseb ene eee eee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 6 498 $24 813} 79 96 1025 882 2 2 . 1] 101 279 380 392 
4IGH SCROOL 
Agriculture 50 eee 50 63) 34 eee M 28] «+. ° eee ee eee eee 
art 2 15 17 10 2 eee 2 2]. ° 5 7 2 u 
Commerce bP) ob sl 6%} «3 41 4s 28} ... eee eee ° u 10 2% 17 
Eng lien 19 53 72 #138] 6 47 63 57] oe 1 1 e 8 19 27 2% 
ay 5 a 17 25 3 . 7 2]... eee eee e 7 5 Rw 2 
Rome cs eee 77 77 68]... 66 66 Ge css of eee 2 2 a 
Industrial Arte eee 1s «62 3S 1 % 22)... ° % eee % 37 
Journaliss eee eee eee 1]... eee eee cool cee eee eee 2 coe 2 2 
Library Science i 8 9 7 | wee eee eee see] wee coe | coe ° eee eee 
.Y 23 26 a9 65} 2 pS) Mu 21)... oor} eee u 10 
Music 1s »% 54 52 3 10 u 16] ... eee eee 7 7 u 17 
Physical B4,—Men 75 cee 7% 186] 15 eee 15 17] ..- eee oe] eee 6 51 
Physical Ed. eee 50 50 46}... 19 19 SBE ccc cee coe I cco 22 22 22 
General Science 10 8 18 50} 25 15 40 33)... eee coo 4 18 4 
Biology 9 9 18 34 |... 5 5 2]... eee coo 28 2 17 9 
» . 17 2] 0 3 +e) 9]... eee ° 1 eee 1 “. 
fee 1 eee 1 Sl... eee eee cool cco eee coe | cee eos eco 1 
Social Sciences Ss @ wwmie wus 7 imi... 1 . 6k . ee ae 
Speech 2 Be Pee a Saeed 2 2 : 
HIGH SCHOOL ToraL | 389 432 620 1123/250 32 612 522) 0 2 2 0} ie we 2% 
GRAND TOTAL 4s 929 1344 19361329 1308 1637 1404 2 4 6 1] 301 Ba) 8 692678 
Type All institutions All institutions All institutions All institutions 
of in ARKANSAS in CAL] FORNIA in COLORADO in CONNECTICUT 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1953 1953 195211953 953 4.953 95211953_ 1953 44953 1952 
CLEMENTART 
120 semester hours 61 $24 585 659] 68399 2871 3710 4145 7”? 405 484 658] 119 312 431 376 
90 senester hours 3 229 22 218] «oe eee eee eee 10 n 41 Bl eee eee eee eee 
60 semester hours % 286 30 BZ awe eee coe = eee 13 75 88 Tli cco eee eee eee 
30 semester hours 9 23 32 17] see eee ese 80 cee | ove eee eee eee 1 — 4 3 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 177) «(1062-12399 - 1276] 839 «02871 2S 3710 « 445 | +102 su 613 763} 120 315 435 379 
HIGH SCROOL 
agriculture 63 eee 63 56) 46 eee 46 54 19 eee 19 16 1 eee 1 2 
art 6 “ 10 8) & 22% 264 15 18 33 61 6 3 9 7 
Commerce a 48 69 65] 51 83 1m © «(67 17 2 4 108) 12 P<) 20 
English 22 89 lu = 4 = 18% 86264 32 Z 69 17] 23 30 53 62 
eee s 4 5 83 9% 8 5 23 15 5 20 235 30 
Home cs eee 125 125) 135] eee 19 119s «158 | nee 51 51 52] eee 10 10 7 
Industrial Arts 23 3 2% 29) 76 eee ne 25 zu eee 3.) O37} a eee a 12 
Journalisn eee i 1 1] ees eee ee eee eee eee ee 2] cee eee eee eee 
Library Science eee 5 5 eee 5 2a 3 20 | cee 3 3 2 6 18 ll 
Mathematics 25 18 43 47] 4&4 22 oy 7A 2 lu 40 48] 27 12 39 32 
Music 18 2 74 67; % 1% ze 260 Lh 40 & ilu]; lm 8 20 23 
Prysical Ed.—Men 138 eee 138) «=«(129| &9 eee 29 3% 3 eee 73 «#«138) 58 eee 58 75 
Physical Ed, —Women eee 41 41 35 | «ee 165 165 148 eee 43 43 551 eee al a 18 
General Science u 3 u 43 eee lace 24 2 2% 37 3 2 5 u 
Biology 19 5 2% 3) 82 12 U9] & 8 2 86025) 12 9 2 1s 
Cheaistry 6 3 9 27 25 8 33 20 6 1 7 1 3 3 6 6 
Physics 6 1 5 5] 25 5 30 25 1 1 2 10 1 eee 1 eee 
Social Sciences 137 7 24 221/| 6 1m 397 450 71 7 108 =«166] 69 a 90 101 
Speech 5 1 86 Ss J] 25 — -—* oo oe Oe Biles tos yhee ose 
ower 8 2 _W _10/275 311 _58 _163 |_ 2% & 2B WPless caste nema 20s 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 506 86.465 9M. 1045 2697 1394 3091 3066 | 425 307) 0=—s_« 732«=«1239|, 260 163 423 435 
Gham tora, _| 66) _3527__2220_ 2323. bs 4265 6802. 7211 | 52718 145 2002 73__ 8 
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APPENDIX A—Continued 


Total Number of College and University Students Completing Certificate Require- 
ments in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, me Hawaii, by Sex 
and by Major Field in 1953, and by Major Field in 1952 
































Type All white institutions | All Negro institutions All white institutions Til Wegro institutions 
of in DELAWARE in DELAWARE in DIST. OF COLUMBIA in DIST. OF COLUSIA 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1953 __1953__}953 1952 |1953_1953__1953_1952 1.1953 __1953__1953_1952] 1953 _1953_1959_1952. 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 4 51 55 49 2 6 8 5 6 50 56 38 ‘ x” 4 $1 
90 semester hours coe eee coe eee coe eee coe eee coe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
60 semester hours eee coe coe ces coe ooo eee eee eee eee eee eee ooo eee coe 8 eee 
30 semester hours =: oo ses see Pee = see ee | eee Cres eee sss see 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL s 51 55 49 2 6 8 5 6 50 56 38 6 x” 41 su 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 3 3 3 6 eee 6 S] coe eee TTT) rT oe eco = eee 
Art coe 1 1 2 | cece eee eee eee 1 eee 1 4 1 3 
Commerce eee coe coe cos | cco eee coe 83 ove 1 eee BS eee 1 2 3 4 
English coe 6 6 1 1 2 cee 3 7 1020] awe » &) 8 
Foreign Language ° 6 6 $ ff cco eee coe 8 oe 1 eee 1 4 3 6 9 5 
Home Economics awe 4 S 6 hes ese 1 F csol coe 4 7 3 
Industrial Arts ce coe eee eee eee eee eee Bl a eee coe eee eee eee ooo 8 one 
Journalisn ° eee ee eee eee oe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Library Science oe ee ooo cee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eoel eee eee ooo 8 eee 
Mathematics eee 1 1 2 1 eee 2 cee 1 4 .) err 8 
Music 1 1 2 4 | eee ° ese co I sce cee coe 2 10 17 18 
Physical Ed.—Men 9 coe 9 9 ee ° . eee 17 eee 17 22 3 eee 3 5 
Physical Ed.—Women | ... 7 7 6 hee ° coe | cee 2 2 ) er 4 4 6 
General Science eee eee coe cos | eee oc eee 80 ces I ese eee eee 3 1 4 5 9 
Biology hie 1 4 SS tee 1 1 a > we 1 1 
Chemistry coe eee coe 2 | cee eee oes > aerr eve eee +) err eee eee 1 
ies 1 coe > err eee eee eee eee eee eos eee evel cee eee ooo 8 eee 
Social Sciences 4 3 a 1" 1 eee 1 3] 2 34 = Rn 20 
Speech **f ef ef rf ef **e ef ef ee eee eee re eee eee 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 18 35 53 55 10 2 12 21 61 31 9 1233 2 58 a 6 
GRAND TOTAL 22 86 108 104 12 8 20 26 67 61 us 161 33 bz) iz 64 
Type All institutions All white institutions | All Negro institutions 
= in FLORIDA in GEORGIA in GEORGIA 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
953 1953 1953 __}' 1953 1953 1953 1952 11953 1953 1953 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 87 651 738 «49830) 28 278 306 603} 21 295 316 6 6 101 78 
90 semester hours 12 2 33 35 4 10 wu 19] «-- eee coe cool eve eee occ eee 
60 semester hours 2 29 4 47) 6 i 17-25]... coe coo = owe coe eee eco 8 eee 
30 semester hours | ... eco cere) eee eco ceed coe eee eee ceed cee eee soe 8 = eee 
ELEMENTARY ToraL [122 701 #12 912] 38 299 «#29337-67) 2 2S 3 HES BS Wi 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 3B eee 38 44] 27 eee 27 ww! 15 coe 15 16 «C10 eee 10 8 
art 5 18 23 19 1 1 2 3 1 eee 1 5 1 > 2 1 
Commerce 25 68 3 80 9 45 54 57) 19 23 42 51] «... 2 2 2 
English 32 38 70 7%| 18 46 64 77} 10 35 45 46] «+. 6 4 6 
Foreign Language 7 17 24 22] «+. 4 4 Wie. 5 5 6]... eee eee = oe 
Home Economics eee % 34 51] ... 0 110 102]... 25 25 43] «+. Rr 2 7 
Industrial Arts 46 1 47 38] 25 ase 2 2 eee 6 TE cece ese ose = eee 
Journalism 2 1 3 ae Sis ion wan eee on 00. endl ten oa Ong. ae 
Library Science 2 b 15 18} .... 1 RZ Bhs -. <—_ abe 1 2 i 
Mathematics 32 18 50 68} 1 7 1 291 133 u 27 28 2 1 3 
Music 51 38 8 65) ll 20 32 6 6 9 15 9 . eee 2 2 
Physical Ed.—Men 156 ées 156 16] 42 eee 42 38 9 eee 9 18} oe eee eee 2 
Physical Ed,—Women | ... 7? 77 40]... 22 22 23 |. eee coe 6] ... 2 2 2 
General Science 42 19 61 76) 27 6 33 (39; 10 9 19 30 3 5 2 
Biology 4 8 Ra 30] ... 1 1 4137 5 42 37] ee eee eee = eee 
Chenistry eee eee ee 2 2 3 5 1] 16 1 17 ee eee coo 8 oe 
Physics 9 eee 9 sec 1 eee 2. oss 1 eee 2 cool coe eee Ty 
Sooial Sciences 6 38 139%) «=6115] 43 38 81 lll] 53 42 9% 120]... 4 4 
Ss 6 ll 17 16 ° 1 1 2 Jose eee eee coe 1 1 2 cee 
HIGH SCHOOL ToraL |562 405 966 929/217 305 522 570|1% 168 %4 430) 16 “Rl = DH 
GRAND TOTAL 672 1106 _1778 1841] 255 604 859 1217 |217 463 680 846) 24 12 150 118 
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Type All institutions 
of in IDAHO in ILLINOIS in INDIANA in IQA 
Preparation Men Women Total 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours pe] 77 90 85 817 9762 nn 301 451 
90 senester hours eee 10 10 BRE ccc eee coe eee. eee 4 4 4 2 R u 22 
60 semester hours coe eee eco cee eco eee eee ene 3 10 13 2 30 977 «1007 «(988 
30 semester hours eee err ses ces | ee eee ses Less] see = ses oet] ee coe coe 686 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL &) 87 100 «6% 397) «(1699 «=. 2096-1963) 135 6 834 778) 63 1290 1353 1583 
HIGH SCROOL 
Agriculture Ra 1 3 ll 59 eee 59 69; 50 eee 50 54 7% eee 7% 8 
Art 3 2 5 4 32 Ce] 101 83} 19 39 58 78 25 33 58 67 
Commerce 1 6 7 n 92 89 161 «(187| 8&7 54 ul = «(158 67 33 100 «(125 
English ? u 21 30 2] 167 2%2 il 79 130 20 198 51 67 ue sé 
Foreign Language 1 2 3 2 25 70 9% 10] 32 38 70 61 ll la 23 23 
Nome Economics eee 23 23 17 4 161 165 185]... 140 uo = «(158/ ... 164 164 167 
Industrial Arts 9 eee 9 10 51 1 52 U5 eee 64 6 42 eee 42 70 
Journaliss 1 1 2 1 2 1 3 2] we 1 B eee 5 3 8 7 
Library Seience eve eee eee eee 43 15 58 73 1 % 37 Ul... 4 4 1 
Mathematics 2 2 4 3 65 53 18s 150] 50 23 73 90 54 15 6 83 
Music 10 10 20 26} 120 156 27% 275) 70 92 162. «(159 B2 88 170 S«s«181 
Physical Ed.—Men uh eee “ 53 | 339 eee 339 «= 6B | 306 eee 306 «=6340] 171 eee im 20 
Physical Bd.-—-Women | ... 1 ll 18] ... 157 157 163]... 84 8 62]... 45 45 57 
General Science lh 1 12 2 28 u ” Sli 2% 3 27 28 50 16 66 93 
Biology 2 1 3 2 6 n 7 106] 4 19 65 67 30 9 39 37 
Chemistry eee eee ee 3 51 ll 62 48] 25 6 2 35 8 2 10 9 
tes 1 eee » err 21 1 22 S51} 22 3 25 27 8 eee 8 5 
Social Sciences 25 6 31 42] 236 108 MA = 1h 67 231 270] 125 50 175 = 250 
Speech 4 1 5 6 38 88 12% 6162 5 17 22 23 27 6 3 109 
Other ee ee 16 252 _1% Le 19 24 33 _10 10 20 4 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 142 82 224 275 11603 1205 2808 3056 2049 7 1820 1971] 842 617 1459 1727 
GRAND TOTAL 155 169 324 371 |2000 2904 4904 SO19PI8L 1470 2654 2749) WS 1907 2812 3310 
a All institutions All institutions All white institutions | All Negro institutions 
of in KANSAS a Wis in 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men 
Preparation | 1953 _1953__1953_1954.1953__1953__1953_ 1952 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 60 3% 3% 4G 9 525 4% 
90 senester hours eee eee eee eeel see oe eee eee 
60 nemester hours 223 10l2 1014 zu 398 «(422 
3O semester hours ee ee eee eee] eee ee eee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 283 #1125 W408 Lé2di 163 70 9233 «898 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 22 eee 22 24C«<“| eee x7 % 45 eee 45 17 eee 17 23 
Art 4 25 2 32 8 9 17 28 u u 25 2 2 4 3 
Commerce M 2 63 73 77 150 151 % 56 92 6 u 20 u 
English 35 7 ae § a 80 il ll 16 4 57 3 18 a 39 
Fore Language 7 12 19 1 23 % 23 10 9 19 4 4 8 5 
Nome cs eee es 6B 110] eee 61 61 751 eee 52 52 eee 7 7 2% 
Industrial Arts 66 eee 66 79 28 eee 28 22 42 eee 42 4 eee 4 17 
Journalies 2 eee 2 ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Library Science eee eee eee li cee 10 10 12] cee 2 2 ooo eco eee 18 
Mathematics 3% 10 48 65} 33 19 52 60 3 19 52 pT) 6 22 16 
Music 55 vet 1% ini &% 54 90 68 2 a 45 15 pT) zn 15 
Physical B4,—Men 129 eee 129 «45] la eee mm U3] 127 eee 127 2 eee 2 22 
Physical Bd.—Women | -+- SO hd wee 27 2 F2i cee 28 28 eee 1s 6 lh 
General Science 5 eee 5 17 6 5 u a 42 18 60 10 8 18 19 
Biology 23 5 28 47] 27 19 & & 7 1 8 2 2 4 u 
Cheaistry 7 3 10 23 7 u u 2 2 4 1 eee 1 u 
Physics 7 eee 7 5 2 eee 2 7 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Seeial Sciences 82 3% 12 8156] 157 % 23 2s] 66 42 10 2% x» 60 70 
Speech 10 7 17 oy CS 6 10 7] uu 12 x 1 1 2 1 
Other 2 9 lu 16 13 eee 13 9 eee eee eee eee see 22 see 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 528 42h 952 1143) 567 450 1017 11%] 475 37 792 1M 129 %3 322 
GRAD TOTAL 9 7] 730 _ 1210 1940 2024] 54) 718 __—«1259 28 371 609 741 
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of in MAINE in MARYLAND in MASSACHUSETTS in MICHIGAN 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1953 1953 _1953 1952 11953 1953 1953 19531953 1952 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 73 167 20 22 59 m1 370-335) 190 1113 1303 1258] 315 1732 2047 1985 
90 semester hours 1 12 13 2 eee eee eee eee 15 135 150 lsd eee eee eee eee 
60 semester hours eee eee eco cool eee eee oo eee eee 606 13 4u 4%, 458 
30 semester hours eee see e+e fee eee eee eee eee ece eee eee eee 22: 22: 222 23: 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 7% 179 253 273 59 ju 370 «-335] 205 1248 1453 1402] 328 2143 27 = 2h43 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 9 eee 9 6 u eee u 15 eee eee eee fee 5 eee 61 
art 6 2 8 10 10 12 22 a 15 46 61 63 3 50 % 68 
Commerce 3 25 56 39 4 6 10 12 a 1 SoS nN 7% 69 u2 135 
English 15 20 33 63 O(l2 41 53 72] 7% 108 162 225) 67 156 223 229 
Foreign Language 8 19 27 wi 17 2 wil 2 68 9% 109} 22 5% 72 #8678 
Home Economics eee 41 4L 22] eee 41 41 = Bonne % 9% 93] os 10% Mm 133 
Industrial Arts 16 eee w 18 eee 28 29] 120 eee 12 128] 173 eee 173. «155 
Journalise coe eee coe cee | ccs eee coe eee 3 1 ey 6 5 u 8 
Library Science eee cee coe coe | ces eee coe ceed ese eee eee cee 1 5 6 4 
Mathematics 13 2 15 12] 17 10 a7 2 al 65 60] % 33 «12? 18% 
Music 2 6 8 5 23 25 48 x” % 69 u3 U9 90 €2 172 1% 
Physical Ed. ——Men 28 eee 28 17 35 eee 35 53 184 eee 184 221 201 eee 201 207 
Physical Ed.—Women eee 5 5 4] cee 16 16 19] see 115 115 128] «+. 54 54 59 
General Science 4 1 5 3 10 3 1s 24 3 15 “a “9 3 10 48 49 
Biology 4 eee 4 4 1 9 10 6 23 19 42 55 54 u 68 73 
Chenistry 4 eee 4 6 1 eee 1 2 10 8 18 33 27 eee 27 x» 
Physics 2 eee 2 2 1 eee 1 1 10 eee 10 19 9 1 10 6 
Social Sciences 55 lu 6 64 50 89 80} 206 ul M7 35) 259 109 48 387 
Speech coe 3 3 2] eee eee eco = ee 7 13 2 wn & % id 3 
Other eee eee eee 5 80 % 3B 2% 22 a2 M&M 20 2 49 57 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 197 135 332 27 | 2% 240 536 515} 878 Sl1l 1689 1834 | 1254 881 2135 2170 
gaaw> tora, __| 2m 34 __585_ 540] 355 55905650] 10832059 42 32% 11582 2024 4606 461), 
Type All institutions All institutions All institutions All institutions 
of in I MNESOTA in MISSISSIPPI in MISSOURI in MONTANA 
Preparation Nen Women Total Hen Women Tf, yal Hen Women Total Men Women Total 
1953 _}953_ _}953 195211953 1953 it 53 19521 1953 1953 1953 19521 1953_ 4.953953 982 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 68 M2 410 564 u 198 212 35 80 660 70 947 uM 50 @& 101 
90 semester hours eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 35 eee n zu 6 eee eee eee eee 
60 semester hours 13 426 439 682] ... eee a oa 10 st & HW 16 12 uo (O49 
30 semester hours > > Te Mba os oe 7 % i) eee eee ee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 87 878 965 1392 u 198 212 563 97 783 880 1056 50 1% 224 250 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 9” coe 939 «(1 73 eee 73 9 13 ee 13 9 19 eee 19 18 
Art 16 6 62 72] eee eee coe 8 eee 15 19 Mm «(42 7 5 12 8 
Commerce 45 49 9% 122 lu 60 72 10 4? 5s 10? ll2 10 15 2 30 
English 7a ll 218 216 18 1 132. le 37 75 ll2 138 2 2 4 23 
Foreign Language sé 12 68 «48 5 17 22 18 6 8 um 16 3 6 9 8 
Home Economics eee 9 99 110 | «ee 131 131 165] eee . FO BW] ee. 24 24 22 
Industrial Arts 54 eee 54 81 eee eee eee 22 eee 56 55 eee 7 17 
Journalism eee 2 2 2 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee e068 eee eee eee 1 
Library Science eee 7 7 Lh] coe eee eee LE] eee 4 4 coe | coe eee eco 8 = eee 
Mathematics 71 58 129 118 22 27 49 64 32 13 45 9 6 15 6 
Music 59 98 157 172 u 32 46 x” 77 66 143 «(151 ll 7 18 % 
Physical Ed.—Men ul eee lll 12 93 eee 9 77} 151 eee 151 128 29 eee 2 37 
Physical Ed.—Women eee 85 85 S59] eee 19 19 371 eee 62 62 63] eee 1s 10 
Science 17 ll 146 bf x 87 72 4 2 é 6 ooo 6 a 
Biology ee see 7e) #ee eee eee eee eee 19 5 2 2 4 5 9 8 
Chenistry eee eee eee fee eee eee eee eee 7 2 9 15 2 2 4 7 
ies eee eee coe cee | cee eee eee eve 1 eee 1 41 cee eco eco 830 ow 
Social Sciences 165 35 200 219 68 66 1m 86161] 105 3 139 150 29 7 » 2 
Speech 12 2% 38 39 | wee eee eee u 10 19 2 2 1 1 2 2 
Other 30 22 52 51 29 58 87 27 2 eee 2 5 1 see 1 9 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 829 697 =1526 1611 | 389 555 944 1028] 582 455 1037 1118 | 140 % 235 «259 
916 _1575__ 2491_3003 | 403 B 1591 | 6 12 7 217. 190 269 459 ___ 509 
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a in NEBRASKA NEVADA (Univ. of) in NEW HAMPSHIRE in NEW JERSEY 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women ‘Total Men Yomen Total Men Women Total 
9531 953__1953_1952 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours Bb) 257 292 «(3 8 40 “2 55 x» 67 97 108] 110 «4477 587 534 
90 senester hours eee eee ees S$] eee eee coe ese] ceo eee coe ccc ceo eee coo 8 ee 
60 semester hours % 4% 42 531] ... 1 RB BE ese eee ese eel eve eee ee eee 
30 semester hours 0 122) «132 120 2 1 3 41 cece eee coe “cool cco cee eco 80 en 
SLEMENTARY TOTAL nm ss 68 987) 10 «4 s2 62) 3 OS W WW WH WwW WH 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 2 coe 2 19 5 eee 5 2 2 eee 2 4] eee eee eee eee 
art 1 6 7 1B] see eee coe eve eee 1 1 3 5 pe) 18 23 
 wamerce pt.) 40 56 TOi cco 4 4 ccc 3 4 7 l 59 38 7 wm 
English 22 52 % 8% 2 5 2 10 &] 23 21 51 9 us sas 
Pore Language . 9 3 Ti cos eee eee 2 4 ‘ 8 5 7 33 40 a 
Nome os eee “ wa PPE coe ee eee ST cece 7 7 3ST cee 35 35 2 
Industrial Arts 3s eee 35 4B] see eee eee cee 16 eee 16 12 31 coe n % 
Journalies 1 +e 1 3 eee eee + #8 eee owe eee eee eee - ee eee 
Library Science eee eee eee teed ee eee soe see | eee eee eee ceed eee eee eee tee 
Mathematics ran 5 49 40 2 3 cee 3 1 4 16 20 32 52 4 
Music 35 50 85 89] ... eee eco eee 1 eee 1 3 7 38 45 3B 
Physical &4.—Men 8 ... 6 71 ne a. i [. 2 asa 90 101 
Physical Ed.—Women | «++ 7 7 12] ae 1 1 Se rr 16 le 8610] ... 40 40 
General Science hn 2 3 1S] .. 1 1 1 3 eee 3 9 21 10 3 % 
Biology 10 3 13 30 eee 2 cee 1 2 3 ‘ u 6 20 20 
Chenistry > sn | ee ove des 1 1 eS le oe so 
Physics 3 ee 3 17 ee e eee eco. ff ese eco eee 3 7 eee 7 5 
Social Sciences 66 22 88 117 2 3 3 25 6 31 31 93 56 us «5 
Speech 18 8 26 29 wee . “+8 fee eee eee eee «ee 1 9 10 9 
Other BM 8 2 2] ccs cess a 3c m= > oe 
HIGH SCHOOL ToraL | 390 256 646 778) u 23 wi 7 35 Go iss) 70 TW “Sy “Be 
GRAND TOTAL 461 1071 1532 1765] 2 53 7 «#801105 122 227 4266) 520 8% UU 1420 
Type All institutions All institutions All white Institutions | All Negro institutions 
of in “EW MEXICO in NEW YORK in NORTH CAROLINA in NORTH CAROLINA 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1953 __ 1953 __1953_ 1952] 1953 _1953__—-1953__-:1952/1953 195319531952] 1953 195319531952 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 49 «195 soakaiéiéiCNY|:CO92%S—s«399Ds 92S hk] KR CiKC“‘i CTO CFD hE 
90 senester hours eee eee coe eee eee eee eee soe] eee eee eee coe] eee eee eee eee 
60 semester hours 4 a 12 2] cee eee eee eel eee eee eee eee eee ece eee eee 
30 semester hours = = a ot] ce eee eee seek eve eee eco 80 eee coe eee eee coe 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 53 431%) o229] 926 «3999 «(4925 £666] 36 «59K BCR] HF hE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture cee 10 ...] 2 eee 2 38) 46 nee 4 43] 53 eee 306CUC«ikk 
art 9 ? 1% 2] 46 627 993 (408) CS u 19 «23 2 3 5 6 
Commerce 1 16 27 «657, 16) «186380 969) 99S sia Ds 8 cP) 3 67 
English 15 16 n 30; 127 158 285 360] 60 136 19% 236 10 48 58 83 
Foreign Language 7 6 13 x” 52 73 125 «(166 o 28 38 38 1 17 18 3 
Home Economics eee 27 SP tee 3 ne 321 jo]... 122 122. 129] «.. 56 58 
Industrial Arts 23 eee 2 26 9 138 234 253 9 eee 9 21 1 eee ll 18 
Journalism eee eee eee 21 cee eee eco = 00 Boe eee eco 8 = eee tees eee eco =o 
Library Science ane eee om. éee u to 77 56] 4 8 12 10] ... eee eee 9 
Mathematics u eee u 16 nv 38 129 «(194] 54 27 81 105 12 7 19 23 
Musie 9 17 25) 242 283 530 613] 2% 7 83 67 1 10 h u 
Physical Ed.--Men 47 coe 47 66] 433 eee 433 534] 133 eee 133 «(197 «—25 eee 3 23 
Physical Bd.--Women | ... n 16] «.. 238 486238) =. 26h] «ee 40 40 «650... 28 2 3 
General Science 1s eee 16 10] 12 2 wm wi u oS 67] 23 4 8 
Biology 8 eee 8 7 51 25 7% 7} 21 4 45 38 3 8 41 35 
Chenistry S$ eee 5 $s] 2% 3 % «6194 2 8 ° 4 7 7 u 9 
ies eee eee ese 8 ene 8 eee 8 3]. eee eee Ld cece eee cee 1 
Social Sciences 39 7 47) =O] 2% 09 869367 «—454) 3 6 oaks], 12% 106 
Speech 2 2 10 5s] 59 93 1152 162)... eee ecg 8 eee Eee ose oom ons 
fees FF 1 os’ 2 ~~ 86 ae ee ee 
MIGH ScHOOL Tora | 227 101 4328 304j1889 26 395 Gis| 3 “Sl Ll DU) wt we WH TH 
GRAM ToraL 280 244 «$24 G19 | 28S §—GOKS BLO 89H | SES 1255 1839 1958) 332 717 +1049 1059 
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ments in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii, by Sex 
and by Major Field in 1953, and by Major Field in 1952 
Type All institutions All institutions All institutions All institutions 
of in NORTH DAKOTA in OHIO in OKLAHOMA in ORECON 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
2253__1253__1953 2952 12953 __1953__1953 195211953 195319531952 |. 295319531953 1052 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours ab 46 59 «© 59] 122 1222 1334 139%] 151 625 776 832] 225 270 495 48% 
90 semester hours eee ose eco cee 6 87 9 12% 3 20 33 «(ll 55 179 234 229 
60 semester hours 25 236 261 236] ... 293 Sap = cu “aus ers er ose one ane 
tease |. Be oe eee aoe coe Ae a ee det ees nah ee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 80 464 54K 444] 118 «1602-1720 2157] 164 645 809 944] 280 449 729 «713 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture OS. i 20 17 & «a 6 | Saree a 2i@ <« 23 15 
art one - coe 3 123 Uu9l 3 219 32% 4 12 1% 18 
Commerce 17 17 am «SS 21 122 43 0.203 61 91 152. 207 6 27 3 30 
English 8 28 36 28/128 «136 0 «6264 2291} 30 107 «#2137 +153] 3 32 45 «47 
Foreign Language eee eee eee 2] 37 79 116 = 120 5 19 24 19 2 10 12 9 
Home Economics eee 46 46 2]... U2 U2 U3}... 1799 179 197]... 57 57 kh 
Industrial Arts | ie 2 Rime 1 «6 CUT ue . 2 wee me = & 
Journalism eee eee eee cas Ese 6 6 ae aes 2 2 SE ese 2 2 1 
Library Science ee 3 D ceo | cee eee eee 12] ... 9 9 3 I cece eee coe eee 
Mathematics 23 10 33 23 | 8 60 3 172] 6 in 80 %] 23 3 6 18 
Music 2 12 20 18/130 150 28 318] 42 6 108 107| 3% 27 61 63 
Physical Ed. ——Men 42 eee 42 27 367 eee 367 398 64 eee 64 83 78 eee 78 85 
Physical Ed.—Women | ... 17 17 Bi... WS 643 WO]... B Se = 6B EB cee 30 30 30 
General Science 15 4 19 16] 80 15 9% 160] 33 10 43 471 15 R 27 
Biology 3 4 7 $5) a 90 #17 «162] 55 8 6 miu 6 20 20 
Chenistry a. wee 1 £4] 50 7 57 60] 10 1 n 235 5 2 7 9 
Physics i at os ep ae 6 38 OB Re aie 6 5 oe 3 ® 
Social Sciences 26 21 47 49/200 21 441 402) 9 52 201 223) 6 Bb 7% 56 
Speech 1 1 2 21 6 46 16 Us] 17 23 40 O49 6 7 >] 9 
Other ah at «i Sen. @ Be tee 6 ae & cee 4 eve 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 182 168 350 321 M487 1436 2923 3209] 753 621 1374 1491 | 310 “20 550 “Zl 
GRAND TOTAL 262 ___ 632-894-765 605 3038 4643 5366 | 917 1266 2183 2435 | 590 689 1279 12% 
Type All institutions All institutions ,All white institutions All Negro institutions 
of in PENNSYLVANIA in RHODE ISLAND in SOUTH CAROLINA in SOUTH CAROLINA 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1953 211953__1953__1953_195211953 1953 __1953_1952_ 
ELEMENTARY 
120 segester hours 277 (1120 1397 1689] 7 75 82 72 122 208 «6220 U7] BD 252 «4265 187 
90 semester hours eee 6 6 GF sco eee eco 86 one eee eco eco 8=— eww o L._ eo occ coo 83 eo 
60 semester hours coe eee eee cool] coe eee coe eee § cce eee eee 3 1 BTA 15 10 
30 semester hours ero eee eee eco] coe eee eee ees ecco eee eee cool coe eee eee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL | 277 1126 1403 1695] 7 75 82 72] 12 208 220 160 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture aie i ee Te eta > cb ae cae 17 (33) 2 wee HH 
Art 47 % jul m2] 1 3 4 4 3 u u 91 2 = ese 1 1 
Commerce — 2 a eee un 18 025 5 44 49 Ji 6 33 390i 
English “6 40 233379“ 506 | 48 s 56 64] 12 70 82 #1] u 31 6S 2% 
Foreign Language 67 123 «#190 216] 2 2 & as 2 15 = mr 3 1 2 1 
Home Economics coo §6=60 22 BW ce 6 & aw 46 6 Bh] one 35 3503 
Industrial Arts no > @ Witin ese See eee mm - se 12 17] 2 1 bp 3 
Library Science 8 27 i Bisex eve ae <@enel don 3 D selene pet Bt 2 
Mathematics 170 82 252 290] 8 9 17 16] 17 16 33095 8 13 5 
Music 132 «173305 s«355 J... one ao. ont Oe 51 63 30] 2 6 8 3 
Physical Ed.—Men ae oe, ee pa =e a eee ~~ gon 300-20 
Physical Ed.—Women | .., 490—CiéaDsd BB... eee ee ee 27 a . Bless 5 6 
General Science 169 62 231 289 > ccc 4 18 26 1 ose 1 ll 
Biology 79 _— ae wee ‘ese ees 4 1 4 5 713 u 24 7 
Chemistry 50 2 TH  86‘Wiese eve ees 3 1 1 2 oi 69 2 9 7 
Physics 29 3 m2 7 2 9 soo Deuce oon e085 sonsee dan cue eee 
Social Sciences 460 175 635 692] 3% eee 34 9 63 19 82 741 40 25 65 42 
Speech 2% 32 wie <¢ie soo sae ae 9 9 | ee ee ee 
Other 38 26 64 U5]... ses see ays 5 4 9 { oe oom 0 ene 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL [1%43 1656 3599 4122/1099 “43 52 173 |23 Fay Se Zs 35 Te 
GRAND TOTAL 2220 2782 5002 5817}116 118 234 245 1234 532 766 615/174 435 609 419 
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Certificate Require- 


ments in the 48 Sestes, Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii, by Sez 
and by Major Field in 1953, and by Major Field in 1952 











All institutions 





All white institutions 


All Negro institutions 

















a 3 in SOUTH DAKOTA in in TEXAS im TEXAS 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 22 54 wil 9 517 610 640] 109 1156 1265 1352) 38 156 1% 20 
9O semester hours +e *** eee eee eee 3% 4 29 10 132 m2 115 18 92 110 54 
60 semester hours 10 234 244° 2961 75 422 497 «6634| 77 289 «GC 19 130 us «(107 
30 semester hours 2? 79 1% 240 eee eee ees ee: ee 23 1060=—s(«129s«é2180 
eueewtanr tora | 49 «6467 «526 669] 168 «= 97%_—s«é?ss903 | 28S 19s] SCOT 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 19 eee a) Seer 54 50 | 22% 2 2 SE cos 7? @ 
art 1 3 4 si u 10 ~% 1mti 2 62 SO eee 
Commerce 21 19 40 8633195 Wl «(196 #186) 288 172 «340 597) 28 60 es 679 
English lu 41 52 40] 47 200 247 «257 70 180 250 384 9 41 50 64 
2 1 3 si 9 M o ai 61 7 12% 1 1 2 3 
Nome es eee 32 32 26]... 166 166 «188 | «-- 234 234 312] ..- us 118 «156 
Industrial Arts om 7 © 60 72 4&6) 13 6 us 17] 17 a oe 
Journaliss eee 1 1 S Beco eae ten «6s 25 3 58 T21 cee eee coe 8 soe 
Library Science ose eee soe 89 000 1 7 s 6 1 51 52 68] ae. 8 8 8 
Mathematics 2% 6 30 «6.20 | 50 M 8& 71 & % WO Wi & 2 22 +30 
Music 13 20 332 | 52 3 wus 1224)1% 134 240 283] 16 57 73 86457 
Physical Ed.—Men 61 eee 61 52 1172 ove 172 «(185 | 297 eee 297 «383 eee 7% 621 
Physical Ed,—Women | ... 6 6 7 oO 100 103}... Uu? U7? 16l] ... 43 3 4 
General Science - se 10 «(12 ] 22 6 3 O37 | 18 52 56 3 2 5 4 
Biology 5 3 e isin ao) «6k 7 | @2 21 o 9) 4 20 6 (16 
Cheaistry 3 1 4 8] 2 10 39 #2 i a 12 53306C<Ca™?LCOC 2 2 19 
Physics +e ee rf 2 4 ee ‘ 3 uD 1 u 27 eee eee ee ee 
Social Setences 58 2 70 100 | 202 7 M9 45 120 U3 383 53%] 57 122 (160 
Speech 5 2 7 MIN 7 2 432] 69 Tie ch hah ons 
Other + i a | > A 8 5 |e 129 27 #328) 3 22 40 
WOM SCHOOL Toran | 252 148 399 440/913 968 881 1944 fidoe 1509 331) 2957| 32? Tl “78 “SSS 
GRAND TOTAL 300 615 925 1209 POR. 1942 3023 3247 PORY 3305 53% G91] 425 925 1950 1402 
type All institutions All institutions All white institutions All Negro institutions 
of in UTAH in VERMONT in VIRGINIA in VIRCINIA 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total . 
CLEMENTARY 
120 semester hours ng 427 $37) 42 126 168) 123 15 339 354 389 2 1% 12% 216 
9 semester hours eee eee eee cool coe eee coe eee eee eee eee cee eee eee coe eee 
60 semester hours oe eee soe eee] wee eee eco 80 000 I eee coe coe 8 eee eve eee eee 3 ov 
3O semester hours ose ose ose eee l wee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
cupewrany tora, | 99 427 «$46 «597/ 420 «12%6s—isCa || S89 A 8H] SCOT OB 
#ION SCHOOL 
teulture m os 2 21 ? cee 7? Wi DB ceo 3 & 9 oe q 6 
a - . 2 &€ i S cme 5 2 ~ 7 3 3 6 3 
Commerce 10 12 — aS 9 10 5s] u 53 6 8683 2 15 17 #9 
English DB 15 -— wae 12 15 448] 20 55 = 3 15 1s (38 
10 6 % 15} 1 u 56 8 7 23 30 al] a. 4 4 3 
None es eee 45 45 50}... 15 ies 63 De sec 20 20 29 
Industrial Arts 2 ss - Gee ess 4 Sh WD . svc 1 25 4 43 7 
Journalise 2 1 > e600 Neee eee cee 8 ee 1 eee BR «esol ccc oon ees 80 ete 
Library Science 1 2 3 ies esa. 0 2 Fess 5 5 ee axe 9 9 4 
Mathematics DB 1 — £2 2 2 6 wi 19 17 Se ame a - ° 
Music % ? =. Se & 5 7 6] 16 53 o 5 6 n q 
Physical Bd.—Men WD cee Wiis de ese oa ess 00) (8 7. ‘ome 7 8 
Physical E4.—Women | ... 33 3 27 Lose ece coe cee | coe 47 47 Gai cee 4 4 10 
General Science - * ose 5 7] 2 3 2 7 5 Db BD 2 2 4 7 
Biology B 2 — fee. ah 2 9 6 20 % 2 4 7 u 9 
6 1 y See.” ote 1 2 7 3 > ID ccc 1 1 2 
tes a= 5 ans 1 2 2] 10 9 7 tines (san @e ses 
Social Sciences oe 8 & | 17 u 28 «647 | 47 sl 128 #162] nu DB ~~ 2 
Speech a un 19 «6(19]... 3 3 1 3 6 9 SoG aa 
Other . = 28 RO]... 02 oe 2 1 25 > "She ‘oss ae ‘08, 208 
utou Scnoot Tora, | 392 155 «4486 0565|) 6° «97 «Tio 1% | WH 78 Bh) sS Th 1% WM 
QBAND TOTAL. 450 $82 1032 1102] 88 19 287 «03909 (|: 256 626 1082 1233 87 235 322 «6457 
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Certificate Require- 


ments in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii, by Sex 
and by Major Field in 1953, and by Major Field in 1952 



































Type All institutions All white institutions All Negro institutions All institutions 
of in WASHI NCTON in WEST VIAGINIA in WEST VIRGINIA in WISCONSIN 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men women Total Men Women T 
1953 1953 _1953 19521 1953 195319531952] 1953 _1953_1953 1952] 1953 195319531952 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 175 53% 71 891 55 139 1% a3 1 45 4 15] 177 641 818 9%9 
90 senester hours coe eee eee ees 5 16 al 18 1 2 3 eee 5 67 72. 109 
60 semester hours eee eee ooo eee 6 64 70 5B] tee 1 1 1 59 501 560 «(738 
30 semester hours eee eee se #68 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee e66 eee eee eee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 175 5% 7ll 891 66 219 285 164 2 48 50 16] 21 1209 450 1816 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture = an » 2am lf io 64 —_— .: 45 ee So 69 «82 
art . 2 2S tw 2 Bas sw Sa ee 
Commerce u ll 235 2 2% 2% 52 59 2 10 2 -u 28 18 4 62 
English 28 33 61 72 25 48 73 97 3 4 7 47 130 177 =—- 203 
Foreign Language 7 16 23 2% 5 3 8 6] cee 2 2 7 9 23 32 46 
Home Economics eee 64 64 61] ce 65 65 75] see 7 y “On oes 107 107 97 
Industrial Arts % 1 7 8 2 cee 29 % 16 eee 1 UI Ws stn 1% 19 
Journalise 3 1 & ceo eee eee eco 8 ee eee eee coe eee anit 1 1 2 
Library Science eee eee eee see 3 8 5] eee eee coe eee ome po dai * on 
Mathematics % 4 42 51 28 13 41 46 1 eee lun 17 57 83 
Music 43 2% 69 52] 18 28 46056 1 4 S$ cst B 51 93 101 
Physical Ed,—Men ) eee 9 M1] 112 eee 112. sas 19 eee 19 28 60 est 60 ® 
Physical Ed.—Women eee 41 4l 371 coc 35 35 3B] cee 10 = Oen eee 60 60 56 
General Science al 5 ae 4 u 6 20 All eee eee eee 4 th u = a 
Biology 19 4 2 3] 3 é a. 15 9T52 13 65 73 
Chenistry 9 a oe | eae ae oe L 2] 32 ; 37 
Physics eee eee eee 3 13 5 18 Bl cee eee eee 3 9 oud 9 9 
Social Sciences 170 27 «4197 227) % 17 > = 21] 159 56 215 22 
Speech ls 18 % 25 3 3 1] 10 eee eee eee eee 15 66 81 75 
Other u 9 23 #17 36 33 69 45 vA 13 27_ 17 20 37 42 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 539 2 868 828] 401 303 704 788 7% 63 139 188] 766 624 1390 1538 
GRAND TOTAL _ 7é, 815 1579 1779 | 467 522, 989 952 73 lll 189 204] 1007 1833 2840 3354 
4ll institutions T: 
Type GRAND TOTALS Type 
of eo os ~~ Men women Total Total of 
3 t 
Preparation 1953 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1953 1952 Preparation 
ELEMENTARY ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 5 38 43 4 6,052 29,584 35,63 37,649 120 semester hours 
90 semester hours eee eee ee fee 206 1,418 1,624 1,689 90 semester hours 
60 semester hours eee x” a 812 6,297 7,109 8,123 60 semester hours 
30 semester hours eee eee eee fee 29 1,123 1,342 1,292 30 semester hours 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 5 77 82 67 7,289 38,422 45,711 48,753 ELEMENTARY TOTAL 
HIGH SCHOOL |HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 8 eee es 1,754 3 1,757 1,891 Agriculture 
art eee eee eee 1 708 1,290 1,998 2,249 Art 
Commerce 3 3 6 ul 1,950 2,626 4,576 5,165 Commerce 
English ee eee ek, 1,832 3,742 5,576 6,585 English 
Foreign Language eee tee ese 1 559 1,135 1,69 1,859 Foreign Language 
Home Economics eee 12 12 UU 7 4,311 4,318 4,648 Home Economics 
Industrial Arts eee eee eee 7 2,467 160 2,627 3,161 Industrial Arts 
Journalism eee eee coo cee 55 63 18 122 Journalism 
Library Science eee eee eee cee 88 6 454 456 Library Science 
Mathematics ? cee 3 4 1,790 920 2,710 3,142 Mathematics 
Music 4 5 . &s 2,079 2,647 4,726 4,882 Music 
Physical Ed.—Men 20 eee 2 2 5,680 eee 5680 6,546 Physical Ed,-—Men 
Physical Ed.—Women | «.. 2 —_— ee 2,586 2,586 2,607 Physical Ed,—Women 
General Science 1 & 3 1,219 477 1,7% 2,216 General Science 
Biology ove eee eon eee 1,21? 617 1,830 1,995 Biology 
Chenistry eee eee eee see 556 166 722 842 Chemistry 
Physics eee eee ece ese 278 39 317 373 Physics 
Social Sciences 7 3 10 a —_ &. as = Social Sciences 
Speech eee eco coe eee v2 , Speech 
Other coon ee 1,241 1,012 2,252 1,861 Other 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 49 2 75 106 29,596 25,874 555468 61,510 HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 
GRAND TOTAL 54 103 157_173 % ,883 64,2% 101,179 110, 263 TOTAL 
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The following tables show the demand 
for teachers in September, 1952, in each 
of the states participating in this part of 
the annual investigation. 

The table is designed to identify each 
new high school teacher according to 
teaching assignment. If the new teacher 
devotes full time to the teaching of 
English, for example, a tally is entered 
on line 4 (English) in column 4 (Eng- 
lish). This tally stands for one new 
teacher and indicates that the entire in- 
structional assignment is in one field. 
Another new teacher may devote most of 
his time to the teaching of English but 
may also have a smaller assignment in 
social science. In this case the tally is 
entered on line 4 in column 18. But if 
the new teacher devotes most of his time 
to the teaching of social science and has 
a smaller teaching assignment in English 
the tally is entered on line 18 in column 
4. If the new teacher divides his time 
about equally between two fields, or if 
he teaches in more than two fields, an 
arbitrary decision is made. Each new 


teacher is counted only once. 

Line 21, column 21, shows the total 
demand for new high school teachers; 
line 22, column 21, shows the total de- 
mand for new elementary school teachers. 

This table also shows, in column | at 
the extreme right, the number of 1952 
college graduates in the state who were 
eligible for standard certificates in the 
various high school fields and in the 
elementary school field. Potential high 
school teachers are identified only by 
major (not minor) field of preparation. 
It does not follow, of course, that all 
new teachers employed last September 
came from the 1952 class of college grad- 
uates. 

These tables are designed primarily 
for use by counselors working with stu- 
dents who want to know how many and 
what kind of teaching positions will be 
open to them if they prepare for teach- 
ing. These tables, if compiled for sev- 
eral consecutive years, most accurately 
indicate future trends in teaching oppor- 
tunities. 


TABLE I. Demand for Teachers—Alabama (White) 


NUMBER OF NEW WHITE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


EMPLOYED IN ALABAMA IN SEPTEMBER, 


TEACHERS 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. 


The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 


assignment in the coluan. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 


mentary school teachers 
graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


TANT 


» Colum 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Alabam college and university bachelor's degree 
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TABLE II. Demand for Teachers—Alabama (Negro) 


NUMBER OF NEW NEGRO ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ALABAMA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele~- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Alabama college and university bachelor's degree 
graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


= ahat | i 
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TABLE III. Demand for Teachers—Alaska 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ALASKA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 University of Alaska bachelor's degree gradu- 
ates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


ALASKA 


1952-1953 
L} 
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TABLE IV. Demand for Teachers—Arizona 


WISER OF Ew ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ARIZONA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, +0 DLD MOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers sccording to assignments. The aajor assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
eeei.oment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Coluan 1 st extreme right shows the oumber of 1952 Arizona college and university techelor's degree 
eFedvates prepared for the various tesching assignaents. 


iff 


5 
HALE j 


aki Loma 
1952-195) 


Hye} | 
Pialeli 


TABLE V. Demand for Teachers—Arkansas 


MUMBER OF MEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED 1N ARKANSAS IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID MOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
assignment in the columm. No person is counted twice. Line 2] 21 shoves total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
@entary school teachers. Gila 3 08 extoene c0G8 chews Ge Cuter of BS Getaniee eidiage cad eabvereity Weeer'e Se 
greduates prepared for the various assignments 
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TABLE VI. Demand for Teachers—Connecticut 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN CONNECTICUT IN CSPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Connecticut college and university bachelor's 


i 
| 
| 
§ 
| 





TABLE VII. Demand for Teachers—District of Columbia (White) 


MUMBER OF NEW WHITE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
1N SEPTEMBER, 1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The mjor assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
@ssignment in the columm. Ho person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 District of Columbia college and university 

bachelor's degree craduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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TABLE VIII. Demand for Teachers—District of Columbia (Negro) 


MUMBER OF NEW NEGRO ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
18 SEPTEMBER, 1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


° The mijor assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
tee al ahows total aow bigh ochecl tenchere; Line 22 chow nev ele 
mentary school teachers Column 1 at extreme right shows the sumber of 1952 District of Columbia college and university 
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TABLE IX. Demand for Teachers—Hawaii 


WUMBER OF NEW ELDGENWTARY AND [GH SCHOOL TEACHERS DPLOYDD IN HAWAII IN SEPTDOR, 
1952, WHO DID WOT TEACH ANYWILERE DURING 1HE 1951-52 SCIIOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the 
assignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shovs 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the owsber of 1952 llewali college and wiiversity bechelor 
gredwates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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TABLE X. Demand for Teachers—lIllinois 
NUMBER OF KEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ILLINOIS IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 
Sine OGD aie cu Sie Giharh, Gnebane enteadies So The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shoves new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extrene right show the tunber of 1952 ILLinoia college aad university Uachelor's degree 
ereduates prepared for the various teaching 
i 





ALE 


TABLE XI. Demand for Teachers—Indiana 


SUMGER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND RIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLCYED IN I:DIaNa IN SEPTESSER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWIERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 st extreme right shows the number of 1952 Indiana college and university bechelor's degree 


graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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INDIANA 


1952-1953 5 
HABE 


Social Science 
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TABLE XII. Demand for Teachers—Kansas 


WUMBER OF MEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN KANSAS IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURIMG THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lanes 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The mijor assignment is shown on the line and the ginor 
assignment in the co Ko person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Kanses college and university bechelor's degree 
greduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 





TABLE XIII. Demand for Teachers—Kentucky 


SUMBER OF MEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN KENTUCKY IN SEPTE:®ER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to sesignments. The sajor assignment is shown on the line and the minor 

Sesignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Kentucky college and university bechelor's degree 
eredustes prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


IAAT 


Biology 
Cheaistry 
Social Science 
Speech 

Other 


Physics 
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TABLE XIV. Demand for Teachers—Maine 


MUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN MAINE IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 





TABLE XV. Demand for Teachers—Michigan 


FUMBER OF WEW ELEMEMNTARY AMD HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EIMPLOYED IN MICHIGAN IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TZsCH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
@esignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary schoo] teachers. 


HOCHIGAN 


wars «| 
sp 





in this table are not included in composite Teble 3. 
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TABLE XVI. Demand for Teachers—Minnesota 


KUMBER OF KEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN MINNESOTA IN SEPTEMEER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The _—- assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teechers. Colum 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Minnesota college and university bechelor's 
degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


ie 








TABLE XVII. Demand for Teachers—Missouri 


MUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AMD HICH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN MISSOURI IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DLD NOT TEACH AINWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high schoo] teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 

assignment in the coluan. Wo person is counted twice. Line 2) shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extrome right shows the nurbor of 1952 Missouri college and university bachelor's degree 
ereduates propared for the various teaching assignments. 
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TABLE XVIII. Demand for Teachers—Montana 


WOMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN MONTANA IN SEPTEMBER, 
DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. ihe mayer cosigunent t0 shown on the Iino ent the ainer 


3 
5 
: 
: 
: 





TABLE XIX. Demand for Teachers—Nebraska 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NEBRASKA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 

assignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Nebraska college and university bachelor's degree 
graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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TABLE XX. Demand for Teachers—Nevada 





TABLE XXI. Demand for Teachers—New Jersey 


WOMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NEW JERSEY IN SEPTDGER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the 
eesignument in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number 1952 New Jersey college and university bachelor's 
degree or the various teaching assignments. 
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in thie table are not incluted in composite oo 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXII. Demand for Teachers—New Mexico 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NEW MEXICO IN SEPTEM@ER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major essignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
assignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 New Mexico college and university bachelor's 


degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


ils! 





TABLE XXIII. Demand for Teachers—North Carolina (White) 


TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NORTH CAROLINA IN SEPTEXGER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to essignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
shows new ele- 


NUMBER OF NEW WHITE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


assignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 . 
bachelor's 


mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 North Carolina college and university 











degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXIV. Demand for Teachers—North Carolina (Negro) 


P MUMBER OF NEW NEGRO ELEMENTARY AND HICH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NORTH CAROLINA IN SEPTEGER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line anf the minor 
sesignment in the column. Wo person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 North Caroline college and university bachelor's 
degree gredustes prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


(Negro) 


5 
Soma AAA 


— 


TTT 
Halela lite] flet 


TABLE XXV. Demand for Teachers—North Dakota 


MUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NORTH DAKOTA 1N SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment fs shown on the line and the minor 
@esignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shoves total new high school teachers; line 22 shovs new ele~ 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the oumber of 1952 North Dakote college and university bachelor's 
degree greduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXVI. Demand for Teachers—Ohio 


SUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN OHIO 1N SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYSIERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignmcut is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the column. Wo person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Colww: 1 at oxtreme right shows the numter of 1952 Ohio college and university bachelor's degree 
uraduates preptred for the various teaching assignments. 

i 


s| 1 aE 


Library Science 


TABLE XXVII. Demand for Teachers—Oklahoma 


MUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN OKLAHOMA IN SEPTEXGER, 
1952, WHO DID MOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
g@entary school teachers. Coluwan 1 st extreme right shows the number of 1952 Oklahoma college and university bachelor's degree 


graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


Home Economics 
Library Science 
General Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Social Science 


Phys. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXVIII. Demand for Teachers—Oregon 


SOMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ORBCON IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID BOT TEACH ANYWHERE OURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The aajor assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
eesignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
school 


eontary teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the oumber of 1952 Oregon college and university bachelor's degree 
eredustes prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


|] 


TABLE XXIX. Demand for Teachers—Tennessee 


*UMBER OF WEW ELEXENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN TENNESSEE IN SEPTEMDER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignaents. The sajor assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Coluan 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Tennessee college and university bachelor's 
degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


IF 
ARAL 


The Tennessee report of demand for teachers includes inexperienced teachers only. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXX. Demand for Teachers—Utah 


WEBER OF MEW ELEMENTARY AMD HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED Is UTAH IN SEPTEIBER, 
1952, WHO DID HOT TEACH ANYWHSRE DURING THE 1951-52 SCIIOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignmonts. The major assignment is shown on tho line and the ainor 
assignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Utah college and university bachelor's degree 


ereduates prepared for the various teaching assignzents. 





Home Economics 
Teachers 
Total “SUPPLY 
of* Teachers 


TABLE XXXI. Demand for Teachers—Vermont 


WUMEBER OF NEW ELSMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN VERMONT IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the nihor 
assignment in the colum. Wo person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total now high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Colum ] at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Vermont college and university bachelor's degree 


graduates prepared for the various teaching assignnents. 


Social Science 


aL 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXXII. Demand for Teachers—Virginia (White) 


MOGIR OF WBN WITTE ELDGNTARY AID HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IM VIRGINIA IN SEPTDEER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lanes 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The essignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
ce 


+» Line 21 shows new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 


mentary school teachers. Column 1 st extreme right shows the number of 1952 Virginia college and university techelor's degree 


i 


Social Science 





TABLE XXXIII. Demand for Teachers—Virginia (Negro) 


NUMBER OF MEW NEGRO ELEMENTARY AND AIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN VIRGINIA IN SEPTD®ER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
in the colum. Wo person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new hich school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
school teachers. Coluan 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Virginie college and university bechelor's degree 


1 


gredustes prepared for the various teaching assignzents. 
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APPENDIX B—Concluded 


TABLE XXXIV. Demand for Teachers—Wisconsin 


WOMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND MIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED 1 WISCONSIN IN SEPTDGER, 
1952, WHO DID BOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on 
assignment in the 





TABLE XXXV. Demand for Teachers—Wyoming 


WUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WYOMING IS SEPTRGER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING TES 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the columm. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 Wyoming college and university bachelor's degree 
graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


WYOMING 


1952-1953 j 
L} 








THE OUTLOOK FOR SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


Research Division, National Education Association 


S EVERAL years ago the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census and the U. S. Office of 
Education projected school enrollments 
on a national basis. Two developments 
point to the necessity for reconsidera- 
tion of those projections. The high 
number of live births that have oc- 
curred since the projections were made 
offers evidence that, by 1958, enroll- 
ments in elemen schools will still 
be increasing instead of declining. The 
second development is that today the 
number of youth of high school age 
attending high school is higher than 
the earlier estimators anticipated and 
the outlook is now that these enroll- 
ments may continue to increase. There- 
fore, this new outlook means that plans 
for the use of facilities and staff in 
future years probably need revision in 
some states and local communities. The 
discussion that follows gives first, the 
outlook for school enrollments nation- 
wide; and second, an overview of the 
roblems encountered in estimatin 
uture enrollments in state and loca 
school systems. 


Nationwide Enrollments 


BB EFORE undertaking a revision of 
rojected enrollments for the United 
tates, one must decide what informa- 

tion to use from the Census Bureau 

and what information to use from the 

Office of Education.» The Census 

Bureau has published projections of 

the pulation, including that of 

saedle children, since its well- 
known Porecast* of school enrollment 
up to 1960. The Census Bureau also 
estimates school enrollment annually. 

Due to differences in the time at which 

the enrollment is reported and differ- 

ences in the method used, enrollment 
data from the Census Bureau and the 

Office of Education may not agree. The 

Census Bureau states what the enroll- 

ment is at a given time and the Office 

of Education compiles its report from 
state school systems as of the close of 
the school year. The Office of Educa- 





The projection of future school en- 
rollments is basic to any intelligent ap- 
proach to the balancing of teacher supply 
and demand and to wise planning for 
new school facilities. Several such pro- 
jections have been made, but the con- 
tinuing increase in annual births indi- 
cates the need for reappraisal of pre- 
vious estimates. The Journal is indebted 
to the NEA Research Division for the 
analysis contained in “The Outlook For 
School Enrollments.” 











tion figures are usually a little higher 
than those of the Census Bureau be- 
cause of duplicate enrollments. The 
true enrollment for a given school year 
seape falls somewhere in between. 

he enrollments reported in this arti- 
cle were estimated from the ratio of 
school enrollment as reported by the 
Office of Education to the school-age 
—— as reported by the Census 

ureau. By this process, the forecasts 
are intended to approximate what the 
Office of Education will report in future 
years as the enrollment in full-time 
public and nonpublic schools. 





*The NEA Research Division has also pre- 
sented in its Advance Estimates each fall since 
1942 various statistics about the public schools, 
limited to the current school year. However, 
the peor in this article were not based 
on these data. 

Furthermore, the purpose of this article is 
not to set up a third series of projections or 
to present a criticism of the Census Bureau or 
the Office of Education projections of school 
enrollments. As additional information about 
the characteristics of the population from the 
1950 Census becomes available, valuable ex- 
tension and revision of the projections will 
be possible. Awaiting these developments, it 
seemed advisable now to encourage discussion 
and reconsideration of the meaning of popu- 
lation changes for the schools. 


* U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. Forecasts of Population and 
School Enrollment in the United States: 1948 
to 1960. Current Population Reports, Series 
P-25, No. 18. Washington, D. C.: The Bu- 
reau, February 14, 1949. 16 p. 
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Elementary School Enrollments 


Sufficient new data are not yet avail- 
able to make a revision of enrollments 
by grade advisable. However, a second 
look at enrollments by broad groups 
seems worthwhile. The elementary 
school group is defined for purposes of 
this article as — in kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. Candidates 
for these nine years of school normally 
come from the population five through 
13 years of age. Table I shows the re- 
lationship between these two series of 
figures in certain years since 1930 and 
makes an estimate of what they will be 
in future years till 1960. 

The per cents for 1929-30 and 1939- 
40, both over 100, appear to be con- 
trary to fact. They are possible, how- 
ever, because some 14-year-old and even 
15-year-old youth attend elementary 
school, and transfers during the school 
year cause some duplication of enroll- 
ment figures. Over the years retarda- 
tion in grades seems to be declining, 
and the Office of Education reports that 
enrollment data are becoming more 
nearly accurate. 

Under these conditions, forecasting 
enrollments is hazardous. Yet in the 
next few years it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the relationship between pop- 
ulation and enrollment will be rela- 
tively stable. Almost all children from 
five to 13 years of age are in school. Of 
the five-year-olds only a little over half 
are either in kindergarten or the first 
grade, according to the Census Bureau. 
In other words, the enrollment figures 
for elementary school children could 
be estimated too low by a 
one and a half million children. How- 
ever, it is unlikely that many of these 
children can attend school unless 
kindergartens become more _ widely 
available. The assumption in Table I 
is that with the — need for facili- 
ties in all the grades, kindergarten fa- 
cilities will be provided for more chil- 
dren slowly, if at all. 


The current climb in elementary 
school enrollments began from the low 
point of approximately 20 million chil- 
dren in the 1945-46 school year. The 


high number of live births in 1951 and 
1952 assure rapid increases in enroll- 
ment until at least the 1957-58 school 
year. And contrary to what was pro- 
jected several years ago, the peak year 
for elementary school enrollment must 
now be advanced to at least the 1959-60 
school year. 

The term “nonpublic” encompasses 
both private and parochial schools. 
Nonpublic elementary schools have ex- 

rienced a slow but relatively steady 
increase in the proportion of children 
enrolled. In Table I, the assumption 
is made that this proportion will con- 
tinue to increase from about 12.8 per 
cent in 1952-53 to 13.5 per cent in 1959- 
60. This would mean an increase from 
ts million to approximately four mil- 
ion. 

A range of enrollments, rather than 
a single series of estimates, may be more 
useful for Peeper. as it gives an indi- 
cation of the probable limits of the fu- 
ture school load. Table II was pre- 
pared to show a higli estimate of ele- 
mentary school enrollments. It was 
estimated from a Census Bureau maxi- 
mum projected population based on 
“low” mortality, “high” birth rate, and 
“high” net immigration assumptions. 
On a national basis the main factor in 
elementary school enrollments is the 
number of live births each year. The 
high projections of population in Table 
II followed the assumption that the 
number of live births would continue 
at approximately 3.8 million per year. 
On total elementary school enrollment 
the two series of estimates differ by 
about three million children in school 
by 1959-60. Probably, the enrollment, 
when the time comes, will fall some- 
where in between the two series. 


High School Enrollments 


For purposes of estimating enroll- 
ments the high school group consists 
of students in grades nine through 
12. In addition, a few postgraduate 
students are in this group as it is re- 
ported by the Office of Education. The 
four years of population that corre- 
spond to the high school grades are the 
ages 14 to 17. In actuality the com- 
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TABLE I 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS (KINDERGARTEN THROUGH Grape VIII) 
IN THE UNITED STATES Projected To 1960 














School Population 5-13 Total Per cent of Public school Nonpublic school Per cent 
= ears of age* enrollment population 5-13 enrol!ment enrollment of total 
y in thousands) (in thousands) years of age (in thousands) (in thousands) enrollment 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1929-30 22, 267 23,514 105.6 21,279 2,235 9.5 
1939-40 19, 956 20, 985 105.2 18, 832 2,153 10.3 
1945-46 20, 105 19,937 99.2 17,678 2,259 11.3 
1047-48 21, 435 20,742 96.8 18, 291 2,451 11.8 
I 22,491 22,113 98.3 19, 405 2,708 12.2 
1950-51 23, 286 22,739 97.7 19, 901 2,838 12.5 
1951-52 24,787 23 , 503 4.8 20,529 2,974 12.7 
1952-53 25, 982 25,044 96.4 31, = 3,212 12.8 
1953-54 27, 256 26, 438 97.0 3,411 12.9 
1954-55 28,418 27,565 97.0 3. oa 3,583 13.0 
1955-56 20,197 28,321 97.0 24,611 3,710 13.1 
1956-57 29, 667 28,777 97.0 24,978 3,799 13.2 
1957-58 30, 153 29,248 97.0 25,358 3,890 13.3 
1958 59 30,204 29,385 97.0 25, 447 3,938 13.4 
1959 60 30,349 29, 439 97.0 25, 465 3,974 13.5 























Sources: Column 2 adapted from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Population 
Estimates, Series P-25, No. 41; P-25, No. 43; and P-25, No. 64. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, May 8, 1950; August 10, 1950; and Oc- 
tober 3, 1952. Since the figures just before 1950 and after 1951 from the “medium” series of projections in 195 were running a little higher 
than the census figures, they were adjusted to conform to census data. The “medium” series of the projections was selected because it 
appeared to come closest to the actual situation. 

Columns 3 and 6 from U. 8. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of State School Systems, 1949-50." Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States: 1948-60. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1952. 
Cc ym ay’ 2, 115 p. For 1950-1953, estimates of the Office of Education were reduced by the per cent the estimate in 1950 was reve the 

al figure. 1952-53 the figures were estimated b Fas gr Te cents in column 4 to the population in column 
aa 4 calculated by the NEA Research Division. the per cents are based on the assumption that he ratio of 
elementary school enrollments to 5- to 13-year-olds will fuctuate bet ween 96 and 98 per cent. 

Column 5 from U. 8. Office of Education, Federal Soousity Agency. “Statistics of Mate School Systems, 1949-50."" Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States : 1948-60. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of ents, Government Printing Office, 1952. Chapter 
2, 115 LL for 1950-51 are from the difference between columns 6 and 

Column 7 ealculated by the NEA Research Division. After 1952-53 the per cents are based on the assumption that the ratio of non- 
public school enrollment to total enrollment will a —_—- the rate of growth of the earlier years. 

* Population figure is for July 1 at the end of the school year. 


TABLE Il 


ESTIMATES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS (KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE VIII) IN THE 
Unrrep States To 1960 Basep Upon “Hicn” PROJECTIONS OF SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION 




















School Population 5-13 Total Per cent of Public school Nonpublic school Per cent 
_—s years of age* enrollment population 5-13 enrollment enrollment of total. 
y Ga thousands) _& thousands) years of age (int (in thousands) enrollment 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1953-54 27,347 26,527 7.0 23,105 3,422 12.9 
1954-55 28,579 27,7 97.0 24,118 3,604 13.0 
1955-56 29,640 28,751 97.0 24,985 3,766 13.1 
1956-57 30, 562 29,645 97.0 25,732 3,913 13.2 
1957-58 31, 647 30, 698 97.0 26,615 4,083 13.3 
1958 59 32,542 31,566 97.0 27,336 4,230 13.4 
1959-60 33, 494 32, 489 97.0 28, 103 4,386 13.5 























Sources: Column 2 from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. /lustrative Projections of the Population of the United 
= tag to 1960. Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 43. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, August 10, 

tee caplenstion of column 2 i .- Table I. 

Column 3 calculated byt e NEA Research Division by applying the per cents in column 4 to the population in column 2. 

Column 4 from Table 

Column 5 is the difference between columns 6 and 3. 

Columa 6 caleulated by the NEA Research Deus by applying the per cents in column 7 to the total enrollment in column 3. 

Columa 7 from Table I. 

* Population figure is for July 1 at the end of the school year. 


parison is not co —— true because ever, most of the enrollment comes from 
the age of high school students varies the 14- to 17-year-old group. 
widely and one include some 13-, 18- Table LI shows high school enroll- 


and 19-year-olds as well as others. How- ment for selected years in the past and 
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estimates of future enrollments to 1959- 
60. While there has been some fluctua- 
tion in high school enrollment because 
of conditions associated with war and 
national defense activity, the long-term 
trend has been for increasing numbers 
of 14- to 17-year-olds to attend high 
school. About 95 per cent of the 14- 
and 15-year-olds are in high school, 
according to the Census Bureau, while 
only about 75 per cent of the 16- and 
17-year-olds are. The latter group then 
gives the widest margin for increasing 
the ratio of enrollment to population. 
Barring unusual disturbances, such as 
total war, it seems reasonable to expect 
the ratio to continue to rise but at a 
decreasing rate. If this assumption 
holds true, by 1959-60 high school en- 
rollment will be over nine million— 
about one million higher than were the 
estimates by the Census Bureau in 1949 
and the Office of Education in 1950. 

It should be noted that by 1959-60 
the increase in high school enrollment, 
due to the larger number of youth of 
each age, will be just well under way. 


49 


A forecast into the 1960’s would indi- 
cate from two to three million students 
by the middle of that decade in addi- 
tion to the nine million at the begin- 
ning. 

At the high school level the propor- 
tion of nonpublic school enrollments 
to total enrollments has varied widely, 
but over a period of years has been in- 
creasing. The depression years saw a 
drop, and the years after World War II 
saw a considerable increase. This group 
is probably more sensitive to economic 
conditions than any of the other 
groups. In Table III it is assumed that 
the present ratio will hold and perhaps 
rise a little during the 1950's. 

No attempt was made to forecast a 
“high” series of high school enroll- 
ments from a projection of the popula- 
tion because the difference in two 
projections from differing mortality 
and migration assumptions on a na- 
tional basis alone does not produce a 
wide enough margin to warrant a sec- 
ond series. The current high number of 

















TABLE III 
Hicu ScHOOL ENROLLMENTS (GRADES IX THROUGH XII) IN THE UNITED STATES PROJECTED To 1960 

School Population 14-17 Total Per cent of Public school | Nonpublic school Per cent 
“ years of age* enrollment population 14-17 enrollment enrollment of total 

year (in thousands) (in thousands) years of age (in thousands) (in thousands) enrollment 

1 2 3 + 5 6 7 

"1929-30 9, 369 4,740 50.6 4,399 341 7.2 
1939-40 9,831 7,059 71.8 6, 601 458 6.5 
1945-46 8, 829 6, 187 70.1 5,622 565 9.1 
1947-48 8,336 6, 255 75.0 5, 653 602 9.6 
1949-50 8,234 6,379 77.5 5,707 672 10.5 
1950-51 8,309 6, 493 78.1 5,841 652 10.0 
1951-52 8,618 6,518 75.6 5, 843 675 10.4 
1952-53 8,847 6,619 74.8 5,917 702 10.6 
1953-54 8,989 6,787 75.5 6,061 726 10.7 
1954-55 9,272 7,075 76.3 6,311 764 10.8 
1955-56 9, 681 7,454 77.0 6, 642 812 10.9 
1956-57 10, 478 8,152 77.8 7,255 897 11.0 
1957-58 11,112 8,723 78.5 7,763 960 11.0 
1958-59 11, 464 9,091 79.3 8,091 1,000 11.0 
1959-60 11,570 9, 256 80.0 8,238 1,018 11.0 























Sources: Column 2 adapted from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Population 
Estimates, Series P-25, No. 41; P-25, No. 43; and P-25, No. 64. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, May 8, 1950; August 19, 1950; and Oc- 
tober 3, 1952. See explanation of column 2 in Table I. 

Columns 3 and 6 from U. 8. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of State School Systems, 1949-50." Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States: 1948-50. Washi D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1952. 
Chapter 2, 115 p. See explanation of columns 3 and 6 in Table I. 

Col Cesteniutad by din IISA, Deneaneh Divisien, Sites 1050-68 tho pes cmnta ane Kased on the anrumotion that dase-oves 0 pasted 
igh school enrollment to population ages 14 to 17 has been increasing at a decreasing rate, it would ‘ore be 


about 80 per cent by 1 Figures for the intermediate years are in { 

Column 5 from U. 8. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of State School Systems, 1949-50." Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States: 1948-50. Wa: D.C.: tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1952. Chapter 
2, 115 » Aer 1060-08 Soares are Bane tee ete ween columns 6 and 3. 

Column 7 caleulated 9 ho SD ageing Seraien. Risen 1S) 2s Go per cxnp ane Lased on Cho aeeamption dat Cho ratio of asn- 
public high schoo! carciiment to total high schoo! enrollment will be frm rise a little more than it is at present. 

* Population figure is for July 1 at the end of the school year. 
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births will not affect enrollment in 
high school before 1960. 


Public School Enrollments 


Figure I shows in graphic terms the 
load on the public schools from 1945- 
46 to 1959-60. Total public school en- 
rollment in kindergarten through grade 
12 was 23.3 million in 1945-46; this 
enrollment has been increasing ever 
since and promises to rise to some- 
where between 33.7 million and 36.3 
million by’ 1959-60. Whether enroll- 
ments continue upward after this latter 
year will depend primarily upon the 
number of children born after 1952. 
Most of this change occurred and will 
occur in public elementary school en- 
rollments for the years under consid- 
eration. The two curves, total and ele- 
mentary only, almost parallel each 
other. At the present time enrollments 
in public high schools are only begin- 
ning a definite upward turn. By 1959- 
60, judging from present conditions, 
over two million more students will be 
in public high schools. 


Enrollments in State and Local 
School Systems 


BB ECAUSE American schools are de- 
centralized, prospective school enroll- 
ments are of immediate importance to 
future plans of state and local school 
authorities. While enrollments are not 
the only factor that must be taken 
into consideration in planning school 
facilities and school programs, they are 
at least a vital part of needed informa- 
tion to make plans complete. Some 
states, through the state department of 
education, are keeping a close check on 
enrollment trends, and surveys of local 
school systems usually include a prog- 
nostication of several characteristics, 
including enrollments. 


Common Problems 


The basic questions involved in pro- 
jecting enrollments at the national 
evel are common also to state and 
local school systems. But different con- 
ditions may necessitate various ap- 
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proaches to seeking the answers. If 
enrollments are to be projected for 
nonpublic as well as for public schools, 
five distinct types of information are 
required: (1) a census, (2) migration 
of population, (3) past enrollments, 
(4) school policy on promotion and 
effect of school program on holding 

wer, and (5) attendance at nonpub- 
ic schools. 

Census. The census may be nothing 
more than a record of live births over 
a period of years, or it may be a count 
of the population for various groups of 
ages up through 24 years of age, or it 
may be a combination of the two. In 
the case of state and national figures 
usually as complete a census as pos- 
sible is used. Often in local school dis- 
tricts only the number of births to 
resident parents or births in an area 
comparable to the school district is 
used as a measure of change in the 
population. 

On the local school district basis and 
on the state level the use of the school 
census has been severely criticized, per- 
haps rightly. The fault has been under- 
enumeration in ages before six or seven 
and after 15 or 16. Since the goal ina 
census is an accurate head count, it 
would seem that during this time of 
increasing enrollments effort to in- 
crease the accuracy of the school census 
would bear results. Seme local school 
districts have extended the school cen- 
sus downward to birth, and with care- 
ful supervision by personnel in the 
child accounting division of the central 
office have developed an invaluable 
body of information. 

Migration. At the national level 
migration is a negligible factor in the 
usual school ages, but may be the main 
cause of either increasing or decreasin 
school enrollments in a state or in local 
school districts. States have used infor- 
mation from the Census Bureau and 
from independent state studies on mi- 
gration. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Education has suggested a 
migration ratio determined from school 
census data that is suitable for use by 
local school systems. Migration is esti- 
mated by comparing the number of 
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children eight through 13 years of age 
with the number of children seven 
through 12 years of age a year earlier. 
The difference in size of the two groups 
is considered to be migration. These 
years are selected because the school 
census is usually most reliable for the 
group well within the ages of compul- 
sory school attendance. 

Past enrollments. Information about 
past enrollments gives another essen- 
tial for a projection of enrollments. 
The simplest form of projection relates 
the number of births to enrollment in 
the first grade six years later and then 
carries this number through each suc- 
cessive grade of school by its propor- 
tional relation to the preceding grade. 
Usually an average of several years ex- 

rience is used to determine the rate 
in each step of the operation. Some- 
times larger grade groupings are used. 

School policy and holding power. 
The promotional policy will have an 
effect on school enrollments. Most 
enrollment projections assume, how- 
ever, that the rate of retardation will 
remain about constant and make no 
special allowance for it. On the other 
hand, the holding power of the school 
can become an important factor in 
school enrollments, particularly at the 
high school level. Changes in the cur- 
riculum and other circumstances that 
can be expected to increase the holding 
power of the school are considered 
when projections of high school enroll- 
ment are made. 

Attendance at nonpublic schools. 
Many communities have both public 
and nonpublic schools, and _ enroll- 
ments in either are subject to change. 
When planning for future enrollments 
in public schools, an estimate of at- 
tendance at nonpublic schools will be 
a necessary part of those plans. 


Appraisal of Method 
The method used in all projections 


of school enrollment is some form of 
experience ratio, such as births to en- 
rollment, population of school age to 
school enrollment, or a census by age 
enrolled in school carried forward. Use 
of a single ratio implies that migration, 
a and attendance at non- 
public schools will remain in a constant 
relationship. When these factors are 
known to changing, an estimate of 
one or all is proposed as an additional 
ratio. 

No single procedure has been out- 
lined or recommended because no 
clear-cut superiority of one procedure 
as compared with another has been 
found up to this time. Certain limita- 
tions appear to be associated with all 
the procedures that have been fol- 
lowed. Forecasting accuracy decreases 
rapidly with the length of the period 
of projections. For projections of en- 
roliments in elementary schools beyond 
five years, additional assumptions about 
the number of births in future years 
give added reason for less reliable fore- 
casts. Experience has shown that fore- 
casts for stable communities are less 
prone to inaccuracy than those for 
rapidly growing communities. Further- 
more, a forecast of total school enroll- 
ment tends to be more nearly accurate 
than a forecast by grade, or even an 
elementary school and a high school 
forecast. 

With these limitations, the question 
“what’s the use?” becomes a natural 
conclusion. However, that conclusion 
cannot be permitted. Well-informed 
school authorities need estimates of 
enrollments and are urged to continue 
making them and having them made. 
To improve the reliability of forecasts, 
emphasis should be placed on increas- 
ing the accuracy of the source data. 
Eventually, greater trustworthiness of 
the data will be achieved. 
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TEACHER FORECAST FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Research Division, National Education Association 


| school enrollments 
makes it possible to estimate the num- 
ber of classroom teachers that will be 
needed to educate the oncoming gen- 
erations. On the basis of information 
on future enrollments in the article, 
“The Outlook for School Enrollments,” 
this interpretation in terms of teaching 
positions is presented. 

For persons about to enter the teach- 
ing profession, the forecast indicates 
job opportunities in abundance, par- 
ticularly for those prepared to teach in 
elementary schools. For employing au- 
thorities and the public, the forecast 
means that the challenge to staff the 
nation’s schools with well-qualified 
classroom teachers promises to be 
greater than ever before. Those who 
have been keeping a check on the pulse 
of supply and demand have indicated 
in the past year that the situation has 
taken a turn for the worse, and this 
forecast will show why. 


Total Number of Teachers 


THE usual procedure in estimating 
the number of classroom teachers that 
will be needed in future years is to 
divide the projected enrollment by the 
average number of pupils enrolled per 
teacher. This method assumes that 
facilities must be provided for the total 
number of pupils that can be expected 
in school. In Table I, however, a vari- 
ation was used—the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance per teacher. 
In the past this ratio has been more 
stable than that of pupils enrolled to 
teachers. Therefore, it would seem to 
hold a slight advantage in estimating 





The NEA Research Division provides 
in the accompanying article estimates, 
which when examined in the light of the 
1953 report of teacher supply and de- 
mand, should prove invaluable to teach- 
er-education institutions, guidance work- 
ers, and those concerned with providing 
an adequate flow of qualified teachers 
for the schools. 
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teaching positions for the future. To 
illustrate: 


Enrollment ADA 
Year per teacher per teacher 
ee 30 25 
EEE .h.k0 > ncnceonns 29 25 
I ea 28 24 
TP os ecbeaescues 28 25 


While the difference produced by the 
two procedures is not great, by 1959-60 
if a rate of 28 pupils enrolled per 
teacher were postulated, the total num- 
ber of classroom teachers would be 
estimated at about 8,000 more than is 
shown in Table I. 

Just as a number of conditions had 
to be considered in estimating future 
enrollments, cognizance must be taken 
of several factors in forecasting the 
teachers needed in the public schools. 
Pupil attendance at school has been 
growing better over the long run. How- 
ever, it is approaching the upper limit 
to which it can improve, and probably 
will fluctuate somewhere near its pres- 
ent position. In 1949-50, the last year 
for which official figures are available, 
average daily attendance was 88.7 per 
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TABLE I 
Forecast OF TEACHERS NEEDED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Total Average daily Per cent Ratio of ADA Total Cumulative 
Sebool enrol! ment attendance ADA is of to classroom classroom yale Over ae increase, 
yeas (thousands) (thousands) enrollment teachers teachers ceding year, | from 1952-53 
from 1952-53 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1929-30 25, 678 21, 265 82.8 25 854, 263 eka a scan 
1939-40 25, 433 22,042 86.7 25 875, 477 coat ame 
1945-46 23,300 19, 849 85.2 24 831, 026 ice pg Ta 
1947-48 23,044 20,910 87.3 24 860, 678 adi RRR: 
1949-50 25,112 22,284 88.7 24 913, 671 abies vacpasida 
1950-51 25,742 22, 833 88.7 24 933,274 sab iad 
1951-52 26,372 23,392 88.7 24 956, 458 he duleiied 
1952-53 27,749 24,613 88.7 25 981,004 wh hnitiaiual 
1953-54 29, 088 25, 801 88.7 25 1,032, 000 50, 906 50, 906 
1954-55 30, 293 26, 870 88.7 25 1,075,000 43,000 93, 906 
1955-56 31,253 27,721 88.7 25 1,109, 000 34,000 127,906 
1956-57 32,233 28, 591 88.7 25 1,144,000 35,000 162, 906 
1957-58 33,121 29,378 88.7 25 1,175,000 31,000 193, 906 
1958-59 33, 538 29,748 88.7 25 1,190,000 15,000 208, 906 
1959-60 33,703 29, 895 88.7 25 1,196, 000 6,000 214, 906 


























Sources: Column 2 is the sum of enrollments in pate elementary and secondary schools from Table I of “The Outlook for School 


Enrollments” in this issue of the Journal of Teacher 
Columns 3 and 4 
Systems, 1949-50." Biennial Survey of 


Column 5 is the ratio of classroom teac 
cation in the United States. an D. C.: Superintendent of 


p. 54; 1939-40, Table 5. 1945-46, Table 
1953 are from: National Baceteen Association, 


h figures for eed ae) aay 2 U.8. mgt mlm yin OF “Statistics of State School 
the United States: ington, D tendent of Documen 
ernment Printing Office, 1952. Chapter 2, Table II, p. 15. After 1949-50 ibe ADA is estimated at 88.7 rep qua ol he 
hers, column 6, to ADA, column 3. After 1952-53 the ratio is estimated to continue at 25 to 1. 
Column 6 is from: U. 8. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of State School Systems. of Edu- 


ts, Gov- 


" Biennial 


Government Printing Office. C 2, 1929-30, le 11, 


Documents, 
p. 34; 1947- is, Tale 8, p38; and 1049-80, T ie 5, p. 36. figures for 1960 through 
Renee Wsvlaien. 


Public Elementary and 


Advance of 
School Year 1952-63. Washington, D. C.: the Association, November 1952, p. 6. After 1952-53 the figures are eee at ented 


pupils in ADA per teacher. 
Column 7 and 8 are computed from column 6. 


cent of enrollment. This rate of attend- 
ance is used throughout the estimates. 
While the average dai'y attendance was 

wing better, Che number of pupils 
in average daily attendance teacher 
dropped from 25 to 24. The current 
pressure of increasing cniaibnentn has 
again forced this ratio to 25 to 1. It is 
assumed that since this ratio has been 
relatively stable, the force of increasing 
enrollments will be offset by the desire 
to hold the size of classes down and the 
ratio will continue at 25. 

Table I, then, directly reflects these 
assumptions and gives an estimate of 
the number of teaching positions nec- 
essary to meet the increases in enroll- 
ment alone. The information concerns 
jobs in public schools only, because the 
available basic statistics are more nearly 
complete and because the major task 
confronting public authorities is indi- 
cated more clearly. Disregarding other 
factors, it is a statement of what is 
ye “4 be = trend in total number 
of public ool teachi tions 
shoouahh 1959-60. a 


According to the forecast the num- 
ber of classroom teachers in the public 
schools will increase from nearly one 
million at present to about 1.2 million 
in 1959-60. The child population of to- 
day ensures that in the next five years 
over 30,000 additional teachers will be 
needed annually to properly care for 
the instruction of the additional pupils. 
The number of new itions needed 
probably will drop off in the two suc- 
ceeding years. 


Additional Factors 


BURIED within the total number of 
a are conditions which 
should be recognized. 

Replacements. Every year a certain 
number of teachers are replacements 
for those who have retired, accepted 
other employment, or left teaching for 
other reasons. Recent estimates of this 
number vary from about five to nine 
per cent of the number of positions. 
A realistic view of the need for class- 
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room teachers must take into account 
the number of replacements needed as 
well as the number of teachers needed 
to care for increased enrollments. 
Without applying the estimated re- 
placement per cents to the number of 
teaching positions for all the years 
shown in Table I, a minimum esti- 
mate of replacements at the present 
time runs well over 50,000 a year. 
Organization. A second additional 
factor is the problem of what happens 
to teaching positions through organi- 
zational policies—school district reor- 
ganization and overcrowded class- 
rooms. School district reorganization 
can reduce the need for classroom 
teachers, or permit new educational 
services without an increase in the 
number of teachers. On the other hand, 
where the problem of overcrowded 
classrooms occurs, a reduction in pupil- 
teacher ratio of only one may not be 
feasible for lack of space or funds. No 
estimate for these conditions is made 
in the forecasts; the constant ratio 
assumes that the forces involved tend 
to cancel each other out in the same 
relative way from year to year. 


Substandard Certificates. A_ third 
consideration concerns the quality of 
the teaching staff. Although a teacher's 
certificate does not mean that the same 
standard of preparation has been met 
in the several states, the issuance of 
substandard certificates on a year-to- 
year basis gives evidence of the trend 
in the shortage of teachers, and is a 
rough indication as to whether the 
quality of the total group is improving 
or growing worse. The NEA Research 
Division’s Advance Estimates of the 
Public Elementary and _ Secondary 
Schools (issued in the fall of every 
school year) has reported nationwide 
figures on substandard certificates. The 
reported number since 1945-46 has 
been: 





‘enrollment woul 


No. of substandard 


Year certificates 
1945-46 . 115,000-120,000 
1946-47 ¥ . 110,000-115,000 
I ice 45:5 cde ls «4 <<a 112,401 

1948-49 . 105,267 
1949-50 95,146 

1950-51 - 75,079 
ES aE 69,848 
ETN . «as sERDGbn oes 0 Ne 63,649 


There was a slow but steady recovery 
from the tragic lowering of standards 
during World War II. Perhaps almost 
all the recovery has been made by 
members of this group who meet the 
standard qualifications in their respec- 
tive states through the various types of 
in-service training available to them. 
The figures in Table I do not allow 
for any positions which might be made 
available by replacing persons with 
substandard certificates. If the total 
progress for the last seven years can be 
duplicated in the next seven years, this 
factor will disappear. However, the 
reduction in substandard certificates in 
1952-53 was comparatively less than in 
several preceding years. It is also true 
that if substandard certificates disap- 
pear, this accomplishment will not sig- 
nify that the related problem of a 
minimum of four years of college train- 
ing for elementary school teachers will 
have been solved. 


“High” Forecast 


EN THE report on projected school 
enrollments a high forecast was devel- 
oped to give an idea of a probable 
range within which actual enrollments 
will fall. If the high forecast material- 
izes, it will mean that even more class- 
room teachers will be needed than is 
indicated in Table I. Following the 
same basic assumptions as were used 
in the low estimate of classroom teach- 
ers needed, Table II shows a high fore- 
cast that is about 100,000 teaching 
sitions more than the low forecast. 

y 1959-60, to staff the public schools 
at the current Lr pte er ratio, the 
require about 1.3 

million teachers. The difference in the 
two forecasts appears mainly in the 
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TABLE Il 
“Hicn” Forecast oF TEACHERS NEEDED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Total fore- Average Per cunt Ratie of Total esti- Increase ae 
School cast “high” daily ADA is of classroom mated class- each year Cumulative estines 
year enrollment attendance oaiie ont teachers room teach- over pre- increase Pam 
(thousands) | (thousands) | ““™'™en to ADA ers ceding year osniiel 
2 3 4 5 — -* y ——_—" wrt 3 cr 9 ual 
1952-53 27,749 24,613 88.7 25 981,094 | 
1953-54 29, 166 25, 870 88.7 25 1,035, 000 53, 906 53,906 | 3,000 
1954-55 30, 429 26,99 88.7 25 1,080, 000 45, 000 98, 906 5,000 
1955-56 31,627 28,053 88.7 25 1,122,000 42,000 140, 906 13,000 
1056-57 32, 987 29, 259 88.7 25 1,170,000 48,000 188,906 | 26, 000 
1957-58 34,378 30, 493 88.7 25 1, 220, 000 50, 000 238,906 | 45,000 
1958-59 35, 427 31,424 88.7 25 1, 257,000 37,000 275, 906 67,000 
1959-60 36,341 32,234 88.7 25 1,289, 000 32,000 307,906 | 93, 000 
} 


























Sources : Column 2 is the sum of the “high” estimates of enrollments in public elementary and secondary schools from Table II of “The 
Outlook for School Enrollments” in this issue of the Journal of Teacher Education. 


Column 3 was computed from columns 2 and 4. 
Columns 4 and 5 were taken from Table I. 

Column 6 was computed from columns 3 and 5. 
Columns 7 and 8 are computed from column 6. 


Column 9 is the difference between column 6 of this table and column 6 of Table I. 


three years from 1957-58 to 1959-60. 
The current cycle of need for teachers 
due to increased enrollments seems 
destined to be carried further into the 
future. 


Elementary and Secondary 


THE need for classroom teachers is 
not the same in every grade, but in- 
creases and decreases in a pattern sim- 
ilar to that of enrollment. However, a 
division of teachers by grade is imprac- 
tical because many teachers teach sev- 
eral grades. Probably about four 
groupings of teachers would give the 
best description of the need for teach- 
ers as far as the rise and fall in enroll- 
ment is concerned, but on a national 
scale information on only two group- 
ings is readily available. 

Between the two common groupings 
—elementary school and high school 
teachers—there is not a clear line of 
demarcation because of the variations 
among school systems in classifying 
grades seven and eight. Sometimes they 
are part of the elementary school and 
in other school systems they are part 


of the junior high school. Teachers in 
the junior high school are usually clas- 


sified as high school teachers when only 
two classifications are used to describe 
the total number of classroom teachers. 
a on a national basis appears 
to be fairly consistent on this question, 
and about 35 per cent of the teachers 
have been classified as high school 
teachers, as shown in Table III, and 
65 per cent as elementary school teach- 
ers. In 1951-52 and in 1952-53 the per 
cent of elementary school teachers has 
been 66 per cent because of the higher 
relative increase in elementary school 
enrollment. This proportion will prob- 
ably continue several years until in- 
creasing numbers of students reach the 
high school, and then the per cent can 
be reasonably expected to drop back. 
This assumption is the basis of the 
division of total classroom teachers into 
the two groups in Table III. 

Because of increasing enrollments 
alone, the number of elementary school 
teachers will increase from about 
650,000 in 1952-53 to about 780,000 
teachers by 1959-60—a total increase of 
130,000 in the teaching staff of the ele- 
mentary schools. In high schools, the 
number will need to increase from 335,- 
000 teachers currently employed to a 
proximately 420,000 by 1959-60. 
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TABLE III 


‘TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY AND SFCONDARY SCHOOLS 


or 
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Per cent elemen- 
School Total Elementary school High school 

classroom school f h 

year teachers teachers teachers are 0 teachers 
total teachers 

1 2 3 4 5 
1945-46 831 ,026 541 ,528 65 289 ,498 
1947-48 860 ,678 554 ,939 64 305 ,739 
1949-50 913 ,671 589 ,578 65 324 ,093 
1950-51 933 ,274 608 ,131 65 325 ,143 
1951-52 956 ,458 627 , 285 66 329,173 
1952-53 981 ,094 646,111 66 334 , 983 
1953-54 1 ,032 ,000 681,120 66 350 , 880 
1954-55 1 ,075 ,000 709 500 66 365 ,500 
1955-56 1,109,000 731 ,940 66 377 ,060 
1956-57 1,144,000 755 ,040 66 388 , 960 
1957-58 1,175,000 763 ,750 65 411,250 
1958-59 1,190,000 773 ,500 65 416,500 
1959-60 1,196,000 777 ,400 65 418 ,600 

















Sources: Column 2 is from Table I of this article and is the low estimate. 

Column 3 through 1949-50 is from: U. 8. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of State School Systems.” Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. Chapter 2, 1945- 
16, Table 5, p. 34; 1947-48, Table 5, p. 38; 1949-50, Table 5, p. 36. Figures for 1950 950 through 1953 are from: National Education Associa- 
tion, Research Division. Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and ad sada Schools for the School Year 1952-53, p. 6. After 1952-53 
the figures are estimated from the per cents in column 4 





Column 4 is the per cent that column 3 is of column 2 through 1952-53. After that date it is estimated that the per ceat will continue 
at 66 until 1957-58 when it will again drop to 65. 
Column 5 is the difference between columns 2 and 3. 


FORECAST OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL OTHER THAN TEACHERS NEEDED IN THE PUBLI 


TABLE IV 


SCHOOLS 




















Ratio of classroom Professional staff * 
School year — - teachers to other other than 
——— professional staff classroom teachers 
1 2 3 4 
1929-30 854 , 263 14 62,957 
1939-40 875 ,477 16 54,991 
1945-46 | 831 ,026 15 55 ,079 
1947-48 860 678 12 69/814 
1949-50 | 913 , 671 13 71,009 
1950-51 933 274 13 71,790 
1951-52 956 ,458 13 73 ,574 
1952-53 981 ,094 13 75,469 
1953-54 1 ,032 ,000 13.5 76,400 
1954-55 1,075 ,000 14 76,800 
1955-56 1,109,000 14 79 , 200 
1956-57 1,144,000 14 81,700 
1957-58 1/175.,000 14 | 83/900 
1958-59 1,190 ,000 14 85 ,000 
1959-60 1,196,000 | 14 | 85 ,400 





Sources: Column 2 is from Table I of this article and is the low estimate. 
Column 3 is the ratio of column 2 to column 4 through 1949-50. Thereafter the pressure of increasing enrollments is estimated to 
increase the ratio to 14 to 1 by 1954-55. 


Column 4 consists of principals, supervisors, city and county superintendents and their professional staffs. The figures through 1949-50 
are the sum of the three components from: U. 8. ce of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of State School Systems.” Bi- 
ennial S: Education in the United States. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of .. Government Printing Office. Chap ms 2, 


1929-30, T: 


of 
e 18, p. 62; 1939-40, Table 2, p. 48, data on county and city superintendents is for the 1941-42 school year, Table 5, p. 


1945-46, Table 2, p. 29, Table 5, p. 34; 1947-48, Table 2, p. 32, Table 5, p. 38; 1949-50, Table 2, p. 30, Table 5, p. 36. After 1949-59 } 


figures are estima’ 


by the ratios indicated in column 3. 


* Includes superintendents and their administrative staffs, principals, and supervisors. 
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Other Professional Staff 


WHILE the number of principals 
and supervisors responds more directly 
to increasing enrollments than does the 
number of superintendents, Table IV 
includes superintendents of both basic 
and intermediate school districts and 
their professional staffs. This was done 
for two reasons: first, to increase the 
size of the total because estimating 
with large numbers is likely to be more 
nearly accurate than estimating with 
small numbers; and second, to present 
a complete picture. Virtually all of this 
group have had some experience in the 
classroom. Their positions represent 
a need for teachers because they leave 
a vacancy when they move up the edu- 
cational ladder. 

The number of classroom teachers 
per other professional staff has fluctu- 
ated fairly widely around an average 
of 14. For 1949-50, the last year of 
available official figures, the ratio was 
13 to 1. Chances are that with increas- 
ing enrollments the ratio will increase 
to at least 14 to 1. Upon this assump- 
tion, Table IV was pve 


The forecast shows an increase from 
about 75,000 in 1952-53 to about 85,000 
in 1959-60. A few more than 20,000 
constitute superintendents and their 
administrative staffs and should be sub- 


. tracted from the total number if an 


approximation of the number of super- 
visors and principals only is desired. 


What Next? 


THROUGHOUT this presentation 
emphasis has been deliberately placed 
on forecasting the probable number of 
teaching positions that will exist each 
year through 1959-60; thus the over-all 
task of staffing the public schools is 
outlined. Within this major topic the 
problems of teacher turnover, staff 
needed if desirable conditions are ob- 
tained, and getting a better trained 
staff were briefly mentioned. The chal- 
lenge of no pees. conditions lies with 
state school authorities, with teacher- 
education institutions, with local school 
authorities, and with the public gen- 
erally; much remains to be done. A 
detailed consideration of teacher sup- 
ply and demand is reserved for the 
annual study. 











THE SHORTAGE OF SPECIAL CLASS 
TEACHERS IN LARGE CITIES 


Sidney H. Firestone and Jacob S. Orleans 


‘ee article summarizes the report 
of a survey conducted in 1951 of ae 
class needs in 108 cities in the United 
States with populations of over 100,000." 
A questionnaire was sent to the director 
of special education in each of the cities 
requesting information concerning: (1) 
types of classes; (2) number of teach- 
ing positions; (3) teacher shortages; 
(4) salary differentials; (5) profes- 
sional preparation; (6) methods of re- 
cruiting teachers; (7) opportunities for 
professional preparation. Responses 
were received from 77 of the 108 cities, 
which is a relatively large return for 
a study of this type. 


Types of Classes for Handicapped 
Children 


CLASSES for handicapped children 
may be ye under two major cate- 
gories, the physically handicapped and 
the mentally and emotionally handi- 
capped. Classes for the physically handi- 
cap children include the following 
types: (1) blind; (2) cardiac; (3) 
cerebral palsy; (4) deaf and hard of 
hearing; (5) health improvement and 
malnourished; (6 orthopedic; (7) 
blind and partially sighted; (8) speech 
(speech improvement, speech correc- 
tion, speech therapy, cleft palate) ; and 
(9) tuberculosis. Those for the men- 
tally and emotionally egy 
include: (1) emotionally distur 

(socially maladjusted); (2) epileptic; 
(3) remedial reading; and (4) retarded 
mental development. Those children 
who are either homebound or in hos- 





1 The complete report of the study appears 
as Publication No. 11, Office of Research and 
Evaluation, Division of Teacher Education, 
College of the City of New York, 1952. 





Sometimes obscured in discussions of 
teacher shortages are the needs arising 
from rapidly expanding programs of spe- 
cial education. This is an area of school 
services which the nation cannot afford 
to have retarded. Development of such 
services, already far short of actual need, 
to the point that educational provisions 
are made for every handicapped child is 
imperative. The accompanying article, 
therefore, contributes appropriately to 
consideration of “Teachers For Our 
Schools.” 

Mr. Orleans is Director of Research 
and Evaluation and Mr. Firestone is a 
Lecturer, Division of Teacher Education, 
City College of New York. 
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pitals should perhaps be included un- 
der the physically handicapped. 

Table I shows large differences be- 
tween the two groups of cities in types 
of special classes and the per cent of 
cities furnishing different types of spe- 
cial classes. The larger cities have more 
kinds of classes. No type of class for the 
handicapped is provided in a larger 
percentage of the small cities than of 
the larger ones. There were no con- 
sistent differences among the cities 
when grouped by geographical regions 
in their provision for special education. 

The cities differ in total provision of 
special classes. The arithmetic mean of 
the 16 areas listed, in which special 
classes are furnished, is 7.2 of the 
smaller cities as compared to 9.8 for the 
larger cities. The difference is, perhaps, 
to be expected. The number of handi- 
capped children, particularly of certain 
types, in the smaller cities may not be 
sufficient to justify special class treat- 
ment. The data presented take no ac- 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF Cities FURNISHING VARIOUS TypeEs OF SprciAL CLASSES FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 
BY Size or Crry 




















‘ Group A? Group B* Total 
Type of special classes Number »~ cent | Number Per cent | Number Per cent 
—- Handicapped 
Speech....... 38 81 29 97 67 87 
Sight Conservation 38 81 25 83 63 82 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing. . 33 70 29 97 62 81 
Orthopedic ?.. . 28 60 27 90 62 81 
Cerebral Palsy * 29 62 19 63 48 62 
Health Improvement and 
Malnourished . : 14 30 14 47 28 36 
Blind...... 7 15 13 43 20 26 
Tuberculosis 3 6 11 37 14 18 
Lip Reading l 2 4 13 5 6 
Cardiac...... 2 4 2 7 4 5 
Mentally and Emotionally 
Handica 
Retarded Mental Development 41 87 30 100 71 92 
Remedial Reading........... 22 47 18 60 40 52 
Emotionally Disturbed 
(Socially Maladjusted) ; 11 23 10 33 21 27 
Epileptic +o 3 6 5 17 8 10 
Homebound ! 39 83 27 90 66 86 
Hospital *. 27 57 30 100 57 74 
Miscellaneous ‘ 4 9 4 13 s 10 
GRAND TOTAL 47 30 77 














‘Group A—cities of 100,000-250,000 population; Group B—cities of 250,000 and over. 
* Nine cities indicated that classes for cerebral palsy and orthopedic are combined. They are 


included in both categories of the tabulation. 


* Six cities indicated that classes for homebound and hospital are combined. They are included 


in both categories of the tabulation. 


‘ This category includes classes for educational retardation, mixed handicapped, physical 


problems, sanitoria, and child-study. 


count of provision for special education 
by agencies other than the public 
schools. Moreover, the numerical ade- 
quacy of provision is in no way implied 
in these and subsequent data. 


Number of Teaching Positions 


@F THE 7,436 teaching positions in 
special classes during the spring semes- 
ter of 1951 (in the 77 cities that re- 
sponded) , the 30 larger cities had 6,218 
teaching positions while the 46 smaller 
cities had 1,218. 

Assuming that the number of teach- 
ing itions should be roughly pro- 


portionate to the total population rep- 
resented, it would appear that the 
cities are appreciably 


northeastern 


above the average for the nation in 
number of special class teaching posi- 
tions; the western cities are somewhat 
above average; and the north central 
cities are somewhat below average. The 
provision for special classes is much less 
in the southern cities than in other 
sections of the nation. 

Teaching positions in classes for 
handicapped children constitute an 
average of 4.6 per cent of all teaching 
positions. Cities in Group A (100,000- 
250,000) allocate an average of 4.8 per 
cent of their total teaching positions to 
classes for handicapped children, while 
the cities in Group B (250,000 and 
over) allocate an average of 3.6 per 
cent. The northeastern cities allocate 
an average of 5.2 per cent of all teach- 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF TEACHING POSITIONS FOR EACH 


Type or Speciat CLass, BY Size oF City 


























Ty a Group A Group B Total 
7S Number Per cent | Number Per cent | Number Per cent 
Ph cally Handicapped 
Speech......... | 105 9 401 6 506 7 
Sight Conservation. . +e 54 4 323 5 377 5 
Deaf and Hard-of- Hearing cas 75 6 396 6 471 6 
Orthopedic... ..... oe 60 5 378 6 438 6 
Cerebral Palsy. . sa 45 4 102 2 147 2 
Health Improvement and 
Malnourished..... 29 2 392 6 421 6 
Blind. . 11 1 50 1 61 1 
Tuberculosis. . . vedi 2 ° 68 1 70 1 
Lip Reading................ 6 ° 12 ° 18 ° 
Cardiac......... nad - 3 . 2 . 5 ° 
Mentally and Emotionally 
Handicapped 
Retarded Mental Development 432 35 2,764 44 3,196 43 
Remedial Reading . 71 6 385 6 456 6 
Emotionally Disturbed 
(Socially a - radu 23 2 155 2 178 2 
Epileptic..... . vee 3 ° 19 ° 22 . 
Homebound. . sinins.a eae 238 20 586 9 824 11 
Hospital.......... oh onaawwnied 47 4 172 3 219 3 
Miscellaneous................. 14 1 13 . 27 ° 
(| rr 1,218 100 6,218 100 7,436 100 
Northeast '..... (18) 615 51( 7) 3,034 49(25) 3,649 49 
North Central.... . (10) 262 22(10) 1,739 28(20) 2,001 27 
South...... é‘ .. (12) 217 18( 6) 266 4(18) 483 7 
10( 7) 1,179 19(13) 1,303 18 


West. .... ey a) 





1 Figures in parentheses represent the number of cities reporting. 


* Less than .5 per cent. 


ing positions (one teacher of every 19) 
to handicapped children; the cities in 
the north central region, 4.2 per cent 
(one teacher of every 24) ; the southern 
cities, 2.0 per cent (one teacher of 
every 50); and the western cities, 4.4 
per cent (one teacher of every 23). It 
is not possible to evaluate the facts pre- 
sented except in the light of other data. 
Whether or not the number of classes 
is adequate can be determined only in 
terms of the number of classes that 
should be furnished; that is, in terms 
of the number of children who require 
special education in each area. 


Shortage of Teachers 


A total of 51 (66 per cent) of the 77 
cities covered by the survey reported 
teacher shortages in one or more of the 
areas of special education for handi- 





capped children. Of the 51 cities re- 
porting shortages, 26 cities are in Group 
A (55 per cent of all the cities in that 
category), while 25 cities are in Group 
B (83 per cent of all the cities in that 
category). These figures relate to 
shortages in present teaching positions. 
Inasmuch as the provision for special 
education is inadequate, the teacher 
shortages are even more serious than 
would appear to be the case. 

As expected, teacher shortages are 
most prevalent in areas in which spe- 
cial education is widely furnished, ex- 
cept for teachers of the blind and emo- 
tionally disturbed. The mean number 
of areas in which cities report shortages 
of special class teachers is 3.4. During 
the spring semester of 1951, a total of 
573 (7.7 per cent) special classes in 29 
(38 per cent) of the 77 cities were 
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TABLE Ill 
AREAS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN WHICH SHORTAGES OF TEACHERS ARE REPORTED, BY SIZE OF CITY 
Group A' Group B' Total 
No. of No. of No. of 
Type of special class cities R hg} cities F hye! cities R hay 
report: | cities pa report: | cities = report: | cities == 
short - . ¥ short- ¥ short- | "* 
age age age es 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing.. .. | 33 33 14 29 49 25 62 40 
Sight Conservation... .. 6 38 16 8 25 32 14 63 22 
ginin et dk 7 38 18 7 29 24 14 67 21 
EE aks a 4 7 * 6 13 46 10 20 50 
ee 5 28 18 6 27 22 il 55 20 
“a 6 29 21 3 19 16 9 48 19 
Health Improvement and Malnourished 2 14 14 3 14 21 5 28 18 
Bites Gok tkicvs Wook 2 3 * 1 ll 9 3 14 21 
eng Aegon 1 1 * 0 4 * 1 5 * 
Ft ale hare 1 2 . 0 2 * 1 4 * 
Mental Development... 16 41 39 18 30 60 34 71 48 
ing... cena ctedsaiill 3 22 17 3 18 17 6 40 15 
Disturbed (Socially Maladjusted). 5 ll 45 3 10 30 8 21 38 
a OG a ow ons dials Gail 1 3 * 1 5 * 2 8 * 
5 39 13 4 27 15 9 66 14 
1 27 4 4 30 13 5 57 9 
3 4 * 2 4 * 5 8 * 
Northeast... ae a wae 9 19 47 6 7 84 15 26 58 
North Central... .. 6 10 60 8 10 80 14 20 70 
South.... 7 12 58 5 6 83 12 18 67 
. +e 4 6 64 6 7 68 10 13 77 
TOTAL.. 26 47 55 25 30 83 51 77 66 
































! Group A—cities of 100,000-250,000 population; Group B—cities of 250,000 and over. 
© Based on fower than 16 cases. 


taught by personnel not certified to 
teach handicapped children. This prac- 
tice appears to occur more frequently 
in the smaller cities than in the larger 
ones, more frequently in the north- 
eastern and north central regions of 
the nation than in the South, and-even 
less frequently in the West. The very 
fact that regular class teachers are em- 
loyed to teach special classes may well 
be an indication, per se, of a teacher 
shortage. 

It would be interesting to know in 
which special class areas non-certified 
teachers are assigned to special class 
teaching. Certainly, with some of the 
more serious of the physically handi- 
capped, special training in the nature 
of the impairment is essential. The 
significance of the use of non-certified 
teachers is a function of both the nature 
and extent of the use of them. 


Salary Differentials 


THIRTY (39 per cent) of the re- 
sponding cities offer salary differentials 


ranging from $100 to $500 per year to 


teachers of handicapped children. Of 
the 30 cities, 20 were in Group A and 
10 were in Group B. Twelve cities in 
the northeast states, nine in the north 
central states, eight in the South, and 
one in the West offer salary differentials 
to teachers of handicapped children. 
Of the 30 cities offering differentials, 
21 offered differentials of $200 or less 
per annum, while the remaining nine 
cities offered differentials of more than 
$200, or had evolved some type of 
“sliding scale” which amounted to sup- 

lementary payments of more than 
200 per annum. Of these 30 cities, 
the 15 which reported no shortages of 
teachers of the handicapped offered dif- 
ferentials which were slightly higher 
than the differentials paid by the 17 
cities which reported shortages. 

Of the cities that do not offer a salary 
differential for special class teaching, a 
somewhat larger per cent (72) have 
teacher shortages than those cities (57 
per cent) that do offer a salary differ- 
ential. Perhaps equally significant is 
the fact that almost three-fifths of the 
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cities which offer a salary differential 
are experiencing a shortage of special 
class teachers; three-tenths of those not 
offering a differential report no short- 
age. Twenty cities agreed that payment 
of a salary differential will alleviate the 
shortage; 19 cities disagreed. However, 
the opinion was offered that a salary 
differential would create resentment 
and a consequent lowering of morale 
among regular teachers who were not 
recipients of any salary differentials. 


Professional Requirements 


CERTIFICATION requirements for 
teachers of handicapped children vary 
from city to city. Sixty-six (86 per 
cent) of the 77 cities responding to the 
survey require at least one of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Thirty cities require preparation 
beyond the bachelor’s degree for certifi- 
cation as a teacher of the handicapped. 
Requirements range from a master’s 
degree to a bachelor’s degree plus 
courses in a specialized field. 

2. Twenty-five cities require only the 


bachelor’s degree with specialized 
courses included in or supplementing 
the degree. 


3. Twenty-seven cities require be- 
tween one and three years of regular 
teaching experience. 

4. Thirty-six cities require student 
teaching. 

5. Ten cities require both student 
teaching and regular teaching expe- 
rience. 

6. Seven cities require regular teach- 
ing experience only. 

7. One city requires student teaching 
only. 

Of the 30 cities offering salary differ- 
entials, 25 cities require teachers of 
handicapped children to undergo spe- 
cial college training as undergraduates; 
three cities require regular teaching 
experience; one city requires student 
teaching; and one city has no special 
requirements for teachers of handi- 
capped children. The cities that offer 
saleay differentials recognize the need 
for special training of teachers of hand- 
icapped children. However, it should 


be remembered that 30 cities require 
special college training without the 
benefit of a salary differential. 

Of the 51 cities reporting shortages 
of teachers for the handicapped, 39 re- 
quire special preparation for certifica- 
tion. Seventeen of these 39 cities are 
among the 25 cities requiring special 
undergraduate preparation, while 22 
cities are among the 30 requiring spe- 
cial preparation at the graduate level. 


Recruiting Teachers of 
Handicapped Children 


THE respondents were asked to check, 
on a list furnished them, the recruit- 
ment procedures currently employed in 
their respective cities. Of the 77 cities 
responding, 72 (93 per cent) indicated 
use of one or more of the procedures 
listed. An average of 5.5 recruitment 
procedures is used in the responding 
cities. The cities reporting no shortage 
of teaching personnel use an average of 
4.7 procedures. Apparently the exist- 
ence of teacher shortages serves some- 
what to stimulate school systems to use 
a greater variety of procedures for se- 
curing teachers. More than two-thirds 
of the cities try to obtain special class 
teachers through placement bureaus. 
Just as common is the practice of using 
teachers untrained in the teaching of 
the handicapped, with the provision 
that they secure the necessary prepara- 
tion while on the job. 

Various general procedures, such as 
encouraging students who have worked 
with the handicapped to enter the field, 
are employed by about one-half of the 
cities. More direct procedures are used 
by less than one-half of the cities, some 
procedures by less than one-fourth of 
the cities. These include: (1) in-service 
training of regular teachers; (2) schol- 
arships; (3) influencing college fresh- 
men and sophomores by lecturers; (4) 
influencing high school graduates by 
means of orientation programs. It 
would be helpful if evidence could be 
obtained concerning the efficacy of each 
of these procedures. 

The cities in the West follow the 
practice of using teachers untrained in 
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the teaching of handicap children 
to a much aed degree than do cities 
in the other three regions. They make 
more extensive use of placement bu- 
reaus and of the practice of urging 
teachers in the field to be alert for pos- 
sible candidates. They also provide 
more commonly for in-service courses 
for regular teachers who are interested 
in special education. The cities in the 
Northeast make much less use of the 
following methods than do the cities of 
the other regions: (1) placement bu- 
reaus; getting special class teachers to 
make others conscious of and interested 
in the field; (2) in-service courses after 
school hours for regular teachers who 
are interested in special education; (3) 
encouraging students who have worked 
with the handicapped to enter the field; 
and (4) offering scholarships to regular 
teachers for study purposes. 

No differences were noted in the re- 
cruiting methods used by cities expe- 
riencing shortages as compared to cities 
with no teacher shortages. 


Opportunities for Professional 
Preparation 


A TOTAL of 34 cities (44 per cent) 
provide facilities for professional prep- 
aration and advancement for teachers 
of handicapped children—17 cities (36 
per cent) in Group A and 17 cities 
(57 per cent) in Group B. The most 
prevalent facility provided for profes- 
sional preparation is in the form of in- 
service education courses. Other facili- 
ties furnished are workshops, special 
courses, and professional classes. Barely 
half of the cities reporting teacher 
shortages furnish professional prepara- 
tion for special class teachers. Of the 





cities reporting no shortages of special 
class teachers, one-third do ieunish poe 
fessional preparation facilities. 

A total of 47 cities (61 per cent) have 
available college and university facili- 
ties for preparation of teachers of the 
handicapped within the city but out- 
side the school system. In a total of 66 
cities (86 per cent) , facilities are avail- 
able for the professional preparation of 
these teachers within the school system 
itself or in colleges in or near the city, 
or through both media. 

The shortage of special class teachers 
in New York City, which stimulated the 
present study, is not unique. Most 
other large cities also experience short- 
ages of teachers of the handicapped. 
No one factor stands out as explaining 
the condition that exists. Differences 
in requirements for certification, facili- 
ties for professional preparation, re- 
cruiting procedures, or the payment of 
salary differentials do not distinguish 
sharply between cities which report 
special class teacher shortages and hl 
which do not. 

It may well be expected, because of 
heavy increases in elementary school 
enrollments, that the shortage of 
teachers of handicapped children will 
become much more widespread and in- 
tensive during the next decade. This 
expansion in enrollment will naturally 
include an increase in the number of 
handicapped children. It would seem 
desirable to determine the procedures 
and devices which have proven effec- 
tive in recruiting teachers for special 
education and to uncover other proce- 
dures which might be employed. Spe- 
cial class teaching ranks will not be 
filled by the mere passage of time. 
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EVALUATIVE STUDIES OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


A. §. Barr and Arthur Singer, Jr. 





An important aspect of the supply of teachers—the special theme of this 
issue of the JouRNAL—is the quality of their preparation. In the highly 
responsible vocation of teaching, quality is in every sense as important as 
quantity. To specify all of the qualities of professtonal leadership desired 
in each new teacher, however, is more difficult than to specify the number 
of new teachers needed. Hence it becomes essential to examine unceas- 
ingly those educational conditions and processes which it is hoped during 
college years will bring out and develop the requisite qualities. 

Mr. Barr, Professor of Education at the University of Wisconsin, and 
long a leader in research in this area, and Mr. Singer, a teaching assistant 
at the same University, have prepared especially for this issue of the JOURNAL 
a summary of recent research which seeks to evaluate various practices in 
teacher education. This summary represents an extensive canvass of the 
research literature and brings to a focus the findings of various studies on 








this particular issue.—Douglas E, Scates, Editor. 








An IMPORTANT aspect of plan- 
ning is provision for the evaluation of 
plans. Until plans are tried and tested 
they constitute hopes, however intelli- 
gent, and not necessarily efficient ap- 
proaches to the task at hand. When one 
surveys the situation in teacher educa- 
tion, one finds much planning but little 
evaluation. The writers of this article 
have reviewed research literature in 
the field of teacher education for the 
11-year period, 1940-51, to secure infor- 
mation about evaluation studies of pre- 
service programs of teacher education. 

Because of space restrictions this re- 
port has been limited to representative 


studies of curriculum, methods, and 
preservice education practices. Evalua- 
tion will be considered at three levels. 
The first represents a consensus of 
opinion which presumably will supply 
insights into the best theoretical think- 
ing about the subject. The second level 
represents surveys of practice, practice 
presumably representing that portion 
of theory for which there is strong 
enough support to warrant its bei 
put into operation. The third leve 
consists of various forms of follow-up 
studies which attempt to evaluate the 
preservice | dag wr in terms of in- 
service teacher efficiency. 
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Evaluation Techniques 


The results of a tabulation, study by study, 
of the sources of data or data-gathering tech- 
niques employed in the researches summarized 
in this report are presented below. (Some 
studies are represented more than once in 
the list.) 


Total Number of 

Technique Times Employed 

1. Testing or examining instruments.... 32 

2. Records of students.................. 27 

3. Rating scales or check lists............ 26 

4. Interviews, visitations, or conferences. 23 

5. Anecdotal records, diaries............ 19 

6. Questionnaires .. iatewcesccosadeul 16 
7. Experimental work..................-: ll 
8. Subjective evaluations................ 7 
9. Panels or juries of authorities or experts 6 

10. Bulletins, letters, or catalogs.......... 4 
ED Sa cAcoanddtsccetecsnesbede 3 
DS ba ctvcceserecdesss cesgeé 8 
13. Not clearly defined................... 2 
14. Tape recordings, movies............... 1 


From a study of the reports there appears 
to be an increase in the use of testing or ex- 
amining instruments since 23 of the 32 studies 
using tests were published in the period from 
1945 through 1951. The use of student records 
by researchers is quite evenly distributed over 
the ll-year period, but during the past five 
years there was a definite increase in the use 
of rating scales, check lists, interviews, visita- 
tions, and conferences. Attempts at balancing 
or “rounding out” objective data through the 
use of subjective techniques such as expert 
opinion, subjective evaluations, etc. seem to 
be favored by recent investigators. 

An analysis of 79 investigations conducted 
during the ll-year period indicates that 17 
were concerned with evaluation of aspects of 
general education, 30 with professional educa- 
tion, and $2 with areas of specialization. 


Representative Studies Using 
Consensus of Opinion 


Several studies of the consensus of opinion 
type were found. Representative of these was 
a study by Duflot (27) who found that the 
suggestion most frequently made by 281 teach- 
ers for improving teacher training was that 
there should be much more practice and much 
less theory. Bishop (10, 11) reported a group 
of teacher-education authorities stated that 
internship programs, in contrast to student 
teaching, should offer intensive planning ex- 


periences, opportunity to prepare materials 
and to preside over extra-currucular activi- 
ties, and should place the intern-teacher in 
a full-time school staff position. He also 
reported that supervised internship, after 
graduation, is rare. 

Pressy (58) concluded that the essential 
parts of a teacher preparation program are: 
(1) am adequate treatment of psychological 
development, (2) a broad treatment of the 
psychology of learning, and (3) some consider- 
ation of methods of child study. The teach- 
ers college should provide a broad and in- 
tensive student development program. Stiles 
(70) favored a longer period of student teach- 
ing with the possibility of eight weeks devoted 
to full-time school and community service. 
Lestor (45) stated that the teachers of and 
students in guidance courses expressed the de- 
sire that the course in mental hygiene should 
include additional topics such as juvenile 
court, lying, stealing, rejection, etc. Patterson 
(57) in interpreting the Eight-Year Study con- 
cluded that teachers’ opinions leaned toward 
less classroom techniques and more training 
in broad areas such as knowledge of the nature 
and needs of adolescents. Teachers should 
have interesting personalities supported by a 
wide range of interests and experience. 

Adams (1) recommended greater emphasis 
on principles on which interest is based, pur- 
poses underlying pupil activity, maturation, 
mental health, and the nature of motivation 


in relation to the learning process. Accord-- 


ing to Grossnickle (32), there is a trend 
toward the disappearance of college courses in 
arithmetic, general mathematics, and special 
methods courses in the same area. Topics 
that deal with child development, adjustment 
development of personality, mental health, and 
learning efficiency are rated highest by Luker 
(50) who used the opinions of 256 adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers for deter- 
mination of content in educational psychology. 
Blesh (12) concluded from answers to ques- 
tionnaires by school principals that personality 
is one of the most important factors in success- 
ful teaching in special subject fields. Ather- 
ton (6) used a check list opinionnaire in 
gathering data from 68 educators who felt 
a great need for improvement of materials 
and facilities for student teachers. Facilities 
provided students who aspire to teaching for 
the purpose of intercultural and minority 
group education are generally inadequate, ac- 
cording to Caliver (19). Present teacher- 
education curricula offer few opportunities 
for prospective teachers to develop commu- 
nity understanding or to improve in ability 
to solve problems, according to Wolcott (79) . 
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Surveys of Practice 


Surveys of practice were somewhat more 
numerous than were reports of consensus of 
opinion. According to Lovinger (49), general 
education requirements have continued to be 
heavily concentrated in the freshman and 
sophomore years. In terms of credits, one- 
fourth to one-third of the average student's 
four-year program is devoted to general edu- 
cation subjects. He further reported that ad- 
ministrators of the teachers colleges studied 
stated there is only moderate interest on the 
part of faculties toward the objectives of 
general education. (Ten per cent rated their 
schools as very successful in attaining stated 
general education objectives while 80 per cent 
felt the objectives were only partially at- 
tained.) Doane (26), in surveying institu- 
tional curriculum requirements for the prep- 
aration of high school teachers, stated that 
instruction in general academic courses was 
provided by four out of five colleges or uni- 
versities studied. Students in humanities, 
arts, and special fields such as public health 
and physical education, as surveyed by Even- 
den (29) and tested by Campbell (22), are 
not so well informed concerning contemporary 
affairs as are the students of academic courses. 

Library information received from 31 teacher- 
education institutions, after testing -by Lan- 
caster (42), showed students were weakest in 
the use and knowledge of the card catalog 
system and fairly skillful in the selection of 
library sources. Sunderman’s (73) study con- 
cerning musical background of 556 freshmen 
in six teachers colleges in New York revealed 
that 42 per cent of these students had had 
no musical training in grades one to eight. 
Ralya (59) concluded that biology and so- 
ciology should be required of all education 
students. Many investigations have tended to 
reveal a lack of adequacy with regard to both 
method and content. Such studies as: Blyler 
(14), Brink (16), Camp (20), Evans (28), 
Lange (44), Lins (48), Saucier (63), Stiles 
(71), and Wenger (76), contain specific ref- 
erence to this. 

In the field of professional education, Wil- 
liams (77) stated that education students at 
Heidelberg College (over half of the juniors 
and seniors) have higher grades, higher aver- 
age intelligence, and receive more honors than 
do non-education students. This finding is 
contrary to the reports from other similar in- 
vestigations. By contrast, Smith and Eaton 
(69) reported students enrolled in teacher- 
education courses seemed to fare less well than 
liberal arts students. 

Cole (23) found that very little or no con- 
tact and interaction was maintained in col- 


leges by subject-matter instructors with those 
directing student teachers. According to 
Adams (1), approximately two-thirds of the 
student teachers in one institution showed 
a definite need for more guidance in applying 
principles to learning situations. The great- 
est difficulties of student teachers, reported by 
Mooney (55), are in the areas of lesson plan- 
ning, leading class discussion, pupil relation- 
ships, and adapting teaching to pupil needs, 
interests, and abilities. Seventy-five per cent 
of student teaching students attending 26 uni- 
versities received their practical teaching ex- 
perience in public schools according to Brink 
(16). Hildreth (36) stated the well-organ- 
ized workshop in student teaching is an effec- 
tive method of preservice education. Accord- 
ing to Woellner (78), of a total of 252 differ- 
ent traits appearing on the rating schedules 
for evaluating student teachers in over 100 in- 
stitutions, only ten traits appeared on more 
than 50 instruments while an aggregate of 
146 different traits occurred on only nine or 
fewer of these schedules. Either no direction 
whatever or only technical instruction for 
using the scales was given. 

Lange’s (44) study at the University of Wis- 
consi found that important terms in educa- 
tion did not have the same meanings for the 
students and the instructors in the course. 

An intensive three-year study on _profes- 
sional laboratory experiences (conducted joint- 
ly by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (3) and the National Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching and by several 
individual investigators) and studies by Brink 
(16) and Campbell (22) revealed that elemen- 
tary education students receive two to three 
times as much laboratory experience as do 
the secondary education students. 

From a study of the personal traits of 102 
prospective teachers Schmid (64) found that 
there exists certain relationships between the 
individual aspects of personality and practice 
teaching ratings or grades received. This 
study further indicated that such instruments 
as the Mooney Problem Check List or the 
Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory do 
not measure the same personality dimensions 
in male and female students. Blum (13) 
found that the differences in personality traits 
between education students and those of other 
professions were statistically insignificant, thus 
refuting any implications that education stu- 
dents are inferior in personality to other 
groups. No statistically significant difference 
was found between students who remained in 
preparation for teaching and those who left 
during the period 1941-43. The groups were 
not significantly different with respect to in- 
telligence, achievement, and personality. Sea- 
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goe (65) suggested that assignment of cause 
for leaving teaching can be ascribed to environ- 
mental stress, of which the curricular offerings 
of the teacher-education institution plays a 
part, rather than the psychological pattern of 
the individual. 

Dallman (24) concluded that teachers, su- 
pervisors, and college teachers agreed inade- 
quate training was offered to future teachers 
in the areas of reading, remedial reading, and 
special reading. An educational guidance 
course, studied by DiMichael (25) through the 
use of a questionnaire consisting of 50 be- 
havior problems, showed that no change oc- 
curred in the attitudes of experienced teachers. 
Brinkley and Jordan (17) and McGrath (52, 
53) reported a large variety of course em- 
phases, greatly differing objectives, and little 
standardized content in the philosophy of 
education. Doane (26) stated that student 
teaching was found, in almost all teacher- 
education institutions, to be a part of their 
professional curricula and that 90 per cent of 
the schools require the prospective teacher to 
take child psychology and educational psy- 
chology. 

In the area of specialization Hur’ (39) 
concluded that of 500 curriculum in,estiga- 
tions in higher education, science teaching was 
commonly implied. The reason for this was 
to prepare future teachers for changes brought 
about by scientific progress. Smith (68) found 
that there is an important task to be done 
in studying the teacher's job and re-orienting 
the whole course of preservice education, espe- 
cially in major and minor subjects. This rec- 
ommendation was made from a comparison of 
11 institutions which prepare 65 per cent of 
the English teachers in a particular state. 
The topics which received the lowest ratings 
were history, theoretical educational lectures, 
experiments, and psychology. Core curricu- 
lum receives very little attention in the prep- 
aration of teachers according to Alberty (2) 
who stated that only three of 34 teacher- 
education institutions send teachers into the 
field prepared to teach in this special way. 
Boutelle and Mead (15) found that little time 
is devoted in 81 colleges to developing skill 
in use of the library by teacher aspirants. 
Bender (8) discovered that there is a need 
for more participation experiences and respon- 
sibility situations for the student teacher in 
agriculture. Rhoad (60) found that 54 per 
cent of the beginning teachers in this field 
possessed pertinent abilities in the area of 
swine production. 

The need for a broad rather than a nar- 
rowly specialized major for social studies 
teachers was pointed out by Landsittel (43) . 
Investigations by Lillywhite (46) in speech, 


Hilton (37) and Robinson (61) in rural school 
management, Herrington (34, 35) in educa- 
tional sociology, and Beu (9) and Russell (62) 
in physical education showed that little change 
has taken place in terms of expressed needs 
or current status of these subjects. Inadequate 
facilities and equipment and difficulties in 
management and organization made up 49 per 
cent of the 882 learning problems of 30 stu- 
dents in physical education as reported by 
Brown (18). Stiles’ (72) study of university 
practices in the preparation of high school 
teachers showed that they typically acquired 
a generally related, but not fused, 12 to 28 
semester hours in education and a subject- 
matter major and minor. Curriculum plan- 
ning groups were usually found to be inter- 
departmental rather than university-wide. 


Follow-Up Studies 


Several investigations of professional educa- 
tion of the follow-up sort were reported. 
Nemec (56) maintained that certification and 
teacher education cannot be separated for 
study because the type of preservice education 
is intrinsic in the recommendation of the 
graduate for his first license. Her study of 
all the available records of 265 teachers, who 
had had difficulty with obtaining or maintain- 
ing state certification in Wisconsin, revealed 
that practices in the process of selection, edu- 
cation, and recommendation for certification 
by the parent-preparing institution were re- 
sponsible for many so-called failures of in- 
dividual teachers. Hult (38) evaluated the 
work in a professional teacher-education course, 
The Nature and Direction of Learning, at the 
University of Wisconsin, and found uniformly 
low correlations with in-service teacher effi- 
ciency. 

In a follow-up study made of 96 teachers 
by Tudhope (74), he endeavored to deter- 
mine the validity of the final student teach- 
ing mark when compared with later teaching 
ability. Each teacher was visited by a quali- 
fied rator and his teaching ability assessed ac- 
cording to the same literal scale that was 
used in the assessment of his final grade 
while at the teacher-education institution. 
The correlation between the final teaching 
mark and the teaching mark assigned by the 
rator was 81 (P.E.—.024) with 62 per cent 
of the teachers having teaching marks which 
were the same. Twenty-three per cent of the 
group received later marks which were lower 
while 15 per cent of the later ratings showed 
improvement. 

A study of the ratings given by superin- 
tendents to selected Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege graduates was made by Hampton (33). 
In general, the teachers studied were con- 
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sidered acceptable by their superintendents, 
and the teachers who dropped out of teach- 
ing before the second rating received lower 
initial mean ratings on every trait than the 
teachers who remained longer in teaching. 

A follow-up investigation by Lins (48) of 
graduates of the University of Wisconsin re- 
ported correlations between grades in Child 
Development, The School and Community, 
The Nature and Direction of Learning, and 
Practice Teaching which form a part of the 
undergraduate sequence, and a composite of 
efficiency measures of .28, .14, .19, and .15, 
respectively. The correlation between aver- 
age grade in the major and efficiency ratings 
was .23. 

Bach’s (7) study yielded coefficients of cor- 
relation between the final ratings for practice 
teaching and ratings for the first semester 
of in-service teaching, on the same traits, of 
.27 to .06. The presence of substantial cor- 
relations, both among preservice and among 
in-service ratings, led him to question whether 
practice teaching and actual teaching are com- 
parable activities. 

Among the follow-up type of areas of spe- 
cialization, rank in high school class, subject- 
matter scores, mental scores, and English 
scores constitute the very minimum to be 
used as measures of teaching ability and, as 
possible standards for guidance of teaching 
aspirants in preservice programs, according to 
Armentrout (5). He urged the use of more 
factors than the above named. Fuller (30), 
Gothams (31), Hult (38), Jayne (40), La- 
Duke (41), Lins (48), and Seagoe (65, 66, 67) 
suggested the use of multiple criteria in eval- 
uating preservice teacher education. 

Martindale (51) found teachers of mathe- 
matics and science majors were the most satis- 
fied with their positions, while home economics 
majors and science majors were the least 
satisfied. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It has been the purpose of this survey to 
examine the type of problems studied and 
the evaluative techniques employed in research 
relating to the preservice education of teach- 
ers during the past Il-year period. 

Most of the studies have related to either 
the professional education of teachers or areas 
of specialization. Fewer studies have been 
made of the general education of teachers. 

A great variety of data-gathering devices, 
both subjective and objective, and of sources 
of data have been employed. In an attempt 


to evaluate the preservice education of teach- 
ers in terms of in-service teacher efficiency, the 
studies reported here have been grouped under 
three heads: (1) summaries of opinion; (2) 





surveys of practice; and (3) follow-up studies. 

Often the studies are of the survey type 
which supply information at a certain level 
but leave much to be done in the way of 
systematic evaluation. 

The findings in the various areas are some- 
times in conflict with one another. This 
doubtless arises from the lack of validity and 
reliability of testing instruments, inconsistency 
of items and/or things measured, differences in 
situations, and dissimilar interests of investi- 
gators. It should be pointed out, too, that 
most studies have been of the isolated study 
type done by persons seeking doctor’s and 
master’s degrees. While a beginning has been 
made, further research is needed, especially 
more systematic and continuous research. 
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that it is one of their problems. Some schools 
on the other hand do significant work in 
teacher recruitment. 


COBB, PAUL R. “High School Seniors’ At- 
titudes Toward Teachers and the Teaching 
Profession.” The Bulletin 36: 140-44; January 
1952. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. A summary of a master’s 
thesis from Fort Hays State College reporting 
what 1000 high school seniors thought about 
teachers and the teaching profession. The at- 
titudes are favorable but not favorable enough 
for many of the students to consider teaching 
as a career. Only 88 of the 1000 indicated a de- 
cision to enter teaching. 


DOMAS, SIMEON J. and TIEDEMAN, 
DAVID V. “Teacher Competence: An An- 
notated Bibliography.” Journal of Experimen- 
tal Education 19: 101-218; December 1950. The 
entire issue of the December 1950 Journal of 
Experimental Education is devoted to an an- 
notated bibliography on teacher competence. 
A total of 1006 references is included. Any- 
one interested in teacher competence may also 
wish to refer to an excellent discussion of this 
topic by A. S. Barr in the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, Revised Edition, p. 1496- 
1554. 


ELIASSEN, R. H. and ANDERSON, EARL 
W. “Investigations in Teacher Supply and 
Demand Reported in 1951." Educational Re- 
search Bulletin 31: 67-74, 84; March 12, 1952. 
Summarizes the studies that have been made 
in teacher supply and demand for the year 
1951. This study is the twenty-second in a 
series of annual studies in teacher supply and 
demand made by these authors, all of which 
have appeared in the Educational Research 
Bulletin. They have also summarized all the 
reports on teacher supply and demand whith 
have appeared in the Review of Educational 
Research. 


ELIASSEN, R. H. and MARTIN, ROBERT 
L. “Teacher Recruitment and Selection Dur- 
ing the Period 1944 through 1947.” Journal 
of Educational Research 44: 641-63; May 1948. 
This is one of six summaries of studies in 
teacher recruitment made by these authors. A 
total of 193 references appearing from 1944 to 
1947 are included in this summary. Fifteen 
recommendations and 20 conclusions are pre- 
sented for the consideration of administrators 
of teacher-education programs. 


FINE, BENJAMIN. Our Children Are 
Cheated. New York: Henry Holt Company, 
1947. 237 p. Mr. Fine made a six-month tour 
of the United States to study firsthand the 


educational situation on a national basis. His 
findings were reported in 12 articles in the 
New York Times and these have been incor- 
porated into the book listed above. 


FLINTON, EDGAR W.; ARMSTRONG, 
CHARLES M.; and SOPER, WAYNE W. How 
Many Public School Teachers Does New York 
State Need? Albany, New York: The State 
Education Department, November 1951. 26 p. 
(Lithographed) This is one of a series of 
studies that have been made and will be made 
of the need for teachers in New York State. 
Forecasts for the future are made. Accurate 
estimates can be projected only six years into 
the future, since the current birth rates deter- 
mine with considerable accuracy the number 
of pupils who will enter first grade at that 
time. Factors such as shifts in population and 
a gradual increase in the percentage of pupils 
who attend private schools complicate the 
problem in New York. 


GRAY, WILLIAM S&S. “Selected References 
in Teacher Education.” Elementary School 
Journal 53: 232-40; December 1952. This is 
one of the most helpful bibliographies for 
those who wish to keep up on current happen- 
ings in teacher education. These annual bib- 
liographies appear in each December issue of 
the Elementary School Journal. 


HILL, ALFRED T. “How England Met 
Her Post-War Teacher Shortage.” Educational 
Forum 16: 17-20; November 1950. Summarizes 
a doctor’s dissertation made on this subject. 
Presents significant data from the careful first- 
hand study of 25 of the 55 emergency teacher 
training institutions established in England fol- 
lowing World War II. 


KLAUSMEIER, HERBERT. “Can More 
Elementary-School Teachers Be Secured from 
the Current College Enrollment?” Journal of 
Teacher Education 2:9-14; March 1951. Pre- 
sents seven conclusions based on a survey of 
the literature in the field of teacher recruit- 
ment. 


KRINER, H. L. Pre-Training Factors Pre- 
dictive of Teacher Success. State College, 
Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania State College, 
1931. 91 p. (Studies in Education Number 
1.) This study is distinctive in that it starts 
with teachers who have demonstrated their 
abilities in teaching. The author then at- 
tempts to find out how these persons may have 
been discovered in the high school. A careful 
five-year study (1933-37) was initiated on the 
basis of this study. 


LONG, CLARENCE M. “Selective Teacher 
Recruitment.” Phi Delta Kappan 33: 142-44; 
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November 1951. Report of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission on Selective Teacher Re- 
cruitment which was appointed in 1946 in 
order to combat the serious teacher shortages 
at that time. This commission has enlisted the 
support of many agencies such as the FTA, 
PTA, National Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association, and state teachers associa- 
tions. Many interesting materials have been 
collected and these may be contacted through 
a selected bibliography prepared by the com- 
miussion. 


MAASKE, ROBEN J. “Analysis of Trends 
in Teacher Supply and Demand, 1900-1950.” 
Journal of Teacher Education 2: 263-68; De- 
cember 1951. A review of supply and demand 
conditions in the teaching profession for the 
first half of the century, indicating causes and 
making recommendations for the improvement 
of present conditions. 


MAUL, RAY C. Teacher Supply and De- 
mand in the United States. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, 1952. 40 p. This is the 
fifth annual report of the above sponsoring 
organization. Mr. Maul has made a distinct 
contribution to teacher education with his an- 
nual studies of teacher supply and demand 
since 1945. The first three years his summaries 
were for the North Central Association area, 
but since 1948 they have been national in 
scope. (The sixth annual report will become 
available at the same time this bibliography 
appears in print. It will be found in this is- 
sue of the Journal, pages 3 to 45, inclusive.) 


MICHAEL, R. E.; PIGGOTT, LEE D.; and 
MAUL, RAY C. “What Is the Principal's 
Role in the Recruitment and Training of Fu- 
ture Teachers?” The Bulletin 35: 63-81; 
March 1951. Washington, D. C.: National Ed- 
ucation Association, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. The three au- 
thors present separate, successive articles indi- 
cating the need for a program of teacher re- 
cruitment for teaching, and elementary teach- 
ing especially, in the secondary schools of the 
United States. 


MORRISON, ROBERT H. and WINANS, S. 
DAVID. The Demand and Supply of Teach- 
ers, 1951-52. Trenton, New Jersey: State De- 
partment of Education, Division of Higher 
Education. Research Report No. 103, May 
1952. 30 p. (Mimeographed) This is the 
most recent of a series of studies on teacher 
supply in New Jersey. The shortage of quali- 


fied teachers, especially in the elementary 
grades, has become more serious than in re- 
cent years, and more and more complex ad- 
ministrative problems are occurring as the 
enrollments increase. Some of the emergency 
measures that have been resorted to are: hav- 
ing classes meet in shifts, providing makeshift 
quarters, and necessitating giving teachers ex- 
cessive loads. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS. “Probable Demand for Teach- 
ers in the United States for the Decade 1949-50 
Through 1958-59." Washington, D. C.: The 
Association, 1948. 29 p. (Mimeographed) 
Reports that the number of new elementary 
teachers that will be needed during this decade 
will be 1,033,994. The peak year for elemen- 
tary school enrollments will be 1957-58. These 
estimates will have to be revised in the light 
of the continued high birth rate. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. “School Prac- 
tices in the Recruitment of Teachers.” The 
Bulletin 32: 84-88; October 1948. Washington, 
D. C.: The Association. Reports the findings 
from a questionnaire to 3,300 high school sen- 
iors in Pennsylvania regarding efforts of the 
faculties and administrations in actively re- 
cruiting prospective teachers from this group. 
Of these seniors only 4.4 per cent indicated 
that they planned to teach. The evidence 
seemed to indicate that no systematic recruit- 
ment procedures were followed throughout the 
high schools of Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
RESEARCH DIVISION. “Schools and the 
1950 Census.” Research Bulletin 29: 135-70; 
December 1951. Washington, D. C.: The Asso- 
ciation. Presents significant data on popula- 
tion growth, mobility, employment, and indi- 
cates how these conditions will have an impact 
on the school population and the future tasks 
of education. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
RESEARCH DIVISION. “Teacher Personnel 
Practices 1950-1951: Appointment and Termi- 
nation of Service.” Research Bulletin 30: 1-30; 
February 1952. “Teacher Personnel Practices 
1950-1951: Employment Conditions in Serv- 
ice.” Research Bulletin 30: 35-63; April 1952. 
These two bulletins present data concerning 
standards for teacher preparation, bases for 
appointment, recruitment, termination of 
service, salaries, and teacher welfare. 
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NIEDERHAUSER, JOHN O., PARTING- 
TON, ELIZABETH, and VESEY, MARGA- 
RET A. “Teaching Opportunities in 1951.” 
Educational Research Bulletin $1: 29-41; Feb- 
ruary 18, 1952. Annual summary of Appoint- 
ments Division of The Ohio State University. 
These reports have been made annually for the 
past 20 years or more under the following 
Chairmen of the Division: John O. Nieder- 
hauser, L. N. Nicholas, Allen D. Patterson, and 
Earl W. Anderson who initiated these reports. 


RICHEY, ROBERT W. and FOX, WIL- 
LIAM H. An Analysis of Various Factors As- 
sociated with the Selection of Teaching as a 
Vocation. Bloomington, Indiana: The Indiana 
University. Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, 1948. 58 p. Summarizes 1615 question- 
naire replies from The Indiana University stu- 
dents, mostly Freshmen, indicating factors that 
influence them for or against teaching as a pro- 
fession. Much misinformation about teaching 
as a profession was prevalent in the replies. 


RICHEY, ROBERT W. and FOX, WIL- 
LIAM H. A Study of Some Opinions of High 
School Students with Regard to Teachers and 
Teaching. Bloomington, Indiana: Division of 
Research and Field Services, The Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1951. 64 p. Investigates a random 
sampling of 3,917 students from 100 Indiana 
high schools. Showed that, for the most part, 
students were poorly informed about teaching. 
Thirteen per cent had given some thought to 
teaching as a career, but only 2 per cent had 
definitely decided to teach. Girls found teach- 
ing more attractive than boys, although 40 per 
cent of the girls thought teaching a deterrent 
to marriage. 


ROMODA, JOSEPH J. Eight Years of 
Teacher Selection: A Descriptive and Quantita- 
tive Review of Selective Admission. Syracuse, 
New York: School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Monograph No. |. January 1943. 41 
p. One of the most significant studies of selec- 
tive admission for teacher education has been 
conducted at Syracuse University. This re- 


port, as well as others by Maurice E. Troyer 
and Verna White, indicates that much can be 


accomplished through concerted and organized 
action in the selection and elimination of pros- 
pective teachers. 

RUEBEL, R. F. Teacher Supply «nd De- 
mand in Wyoming, 1951-1952. Laramie, Wyo- 
ming: Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, College of Education, University of 
Wyoming, 1952. 38 p. This is the fourth study 
of teacher supply and demand made in Wyo- 
ming since 1948. Of Wyoming’s 2957 teaching 
positions, 799 were filled by new teachers in 
1951. Of these about half were trained in 
other states. In view of the serious shortage 
of elementary teachers in most states, Wyo- 
ming needs to consider meeting the demand 
for teachers from its own institutions of higher 
education. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION. Staffing Higher Ed- 
ucation. Volume IV. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948. Esti- 
mated that within five years following 1947 
the need for college instructors would be 
doubled. This has not happened, but in 1949 
the American Council on Education issued a 
special bulletin entitled: Wanted 30,000 In- 
structors for Community Colleges. This need 
is projected in terms of the desirable expan- 


‘ sion of the so-called community colleges recom- 


mended by the President’s Commission, in 
order to provide higher education to many stu- 
dents who could not otherwise attend college. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Employment Outlook for Elementary and Sec- 

School Teachers. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, Bulletin No. 972, 
1950. 89 p. Effect of Defense Program on 
Employment Situation in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School Teaching. 1951. 14 p. These 
bulletins present a picture of the current status 
of teacher supply and demand in the United 
States as a whole and also by individual states. 
The shortage of elementary teachers and the 
surplus of secondary school teachers seem 
quite general throughout the country. How- 
ever, there are some exceptions. 














HIGH SCHOOL COURSES FOR FUTURE 
TEACHERS 


Katherine Stapp 


ARK TWAIN’s famous remark about the 

weather is applicable to selective recruit- 
ment of teachers. There's much talk, much 
writing about the need for teachers, but all 
too little of positive action to solve the prob- 
lem. 

An approach used in many schools is the 
formation of Future Teachers of America 
clubs, and the organization of such a club 
in the Danville High School was considered. 
But our students are already “clubbed” to 
death. A new club could not hope to enlist 
the musicians, the dramatists, the athletes. 
Many in each of these groups were interested 
in teaching and were potentially excellent 
prospects. Therefore, in the fall of 1950, it 
was decided to institute a regular high school 
course, entitled “Introduction to Teaching,” 
offering credit toward graduation, and designed 
for interested senior students. 

There is a philosophy, perhaps not too 
clearly defined, back of this innovation. For 
many years high schools have been providing 
pre-vocational courses for future office work- 
ers, businessmen, and tradesmen. Recently, 
Distributive Education and Distributive Oc- 
cupations courses have made available exten- 
sive training and earn-while-learning pro- 
grams for other vocational fields. But there 
has been no provision for prospective teachers. 

The usual excitement of commencement ac- 
tivities in spring seemed to indicate that the 
fall semester was a more practical time to 
offer the new course. Students permitted to 
enroll in the course are required to have at 
least a C to B academic record and a clean 
slate in the dean's office. 

The course is divided into three periods. 
The first period the group meets as a regular 
class to study the profession of teaching—the 
advantages of teaching, both tangible and in- 
tangible. The students learn that, while 
there are no great monetary prizes in teach- 
ing, it usually provides a comfortable living 
and the security that tenure, sick leave and 
retirement benefits may offer. Discussion em- 
phasizes the satisfactions that every teacher 


knows but finds hard to express—the friend- 
ships with fellow teachers and students, the 
feeling that one is of service to mankind, and 
the pride one feels in the success and achieve- 
ments of those who were once his pupils. 

Students measure themselves by the stand- 
ard of qualifications of a good teacher. They 
learn the importance of physical and mental 
health, of a pleasing personality, and of scho- 
lastic ability. They learn of the great need 
for teachers, and of the opportunities in ele- 
mentary and secondary education, in supervi- 
sion and administration, in special education, 
and in related fields. College catalogues are 
examined to find out where they can secure 
the education they desire, how much it will 
cost, how expenses can be lightened by schol- 
arships or part-time work, what courses will 
be required, and what courses may be 
elected. Then they look briefly at teacher 
placement services, certificates, and contracts. 

At the end of the first period students take 
a brief look at the local school system and pre- 
pare for the second period’s work which in- 
cludes observation in the elementary grades of 
the city. Two days a week the students and 
the teacher go visiting, until they have watched 
classes in action in the first eight grades and 
in special education. 

Success in college work depends to a great 
extent upon the ability of the student to re- 
view material presented in lectures and the 
ability to write and to speak well, and prac- 
tice in these skills is included in the courses. 
During the first period students read from 
books on education and magazines, listen to 
visiting speakers, watch movies, and discuss 
the subject of the week. At the end of the 
discussion, each student writes a short paper 
on the subject. In the second period, read- 
ing, visual aids, and discussion center around 
the subject of understanding the child. Stu- 
dents seek in understanding others to under- 
stand themselves as well. 

The third period is the time devoted to 
helping-teacher assignments, and each stu- 
dent files a request sheet (at the end of the 
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second period) telling where he wants to work 
in the school system. He may ask for assign- 
ment to any grade, any school, any subject. 
With the help of the Director of Elementary 
Education, schedules are worked out which ad- 
here as closely as possible to students’ re- 
quests. 

The helping-teacher assignments require 
students to be absent from high school only 
one period each day. Often, students will ar- 
range voluntarily for longer periods of work, 
giving up a study period or time before or 
after school. The work that they do depends 
upon the teacher to whom they are assigned. 
This work is not considered as student teach- 
ing, and the students are never given com- 
plete charge of a class or room except in 
case of an emergency. Diaries are kept, and 
conferences are held each Friday with the 
teacher of the course for valuation of the 
week's work. At the end of the six-weeks 
period of helping-teacher work, the elemen- 
tary teacher submits a simple report, together 
with appropriate comments. 

The three-year period in which the course 
has been in operation is too short to evaluate 
accurately its effectiveness as a selective re- 
cruiting device. However, it is evident that 
the course has served in interesting young 
leaders in education and in the teaching pro- 
fession. This year (1952) nine girls and seven 
boys are enrolled in the course. Included in 
the group are the top student accompanist, 
the editor of the school paper, the president 
of the dramatic club, and the co-captains of 
the football team. In fact, every one of the 
seven boys has earned at least one school 


letter. Will they all become teachers? Prob- 
ably not. Former classes have lost heavily 
to Uncle Sam and to Cupid. What is the 
measure of success of such a venture? 

This year a total of 16 graduating seniors 
will have had the course. Perhaps only a 
fraction of this number will become life mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. But one girl 
said, “I will never object to paying school 
taxes.” A boy said, “I know a lot of fathers and 
mothers who could benefit from what I have 
learned about children.” These future adult 
citizens know something about the problems 
and the needs of the schools; they will view 
teaching as an honorable and respected pro- 
fession. The course is beginning to educate 
for education. 

“Introduction to Teaching” is not all that 
it should be, partly because the organized 
profession has done so little to provide as- 
sistance for such programs. When a school 
adopts a D.E. or D.O. program, carefully pre- 
pared courses are available. National and 
state organizations and support are back of 
the planning. Many schools might be in- 
terested in inaugurating such a course for 
prospective teachers, but when they find that 
there are no textbooks, that the individual 
teacher must work out the plans for the 
course, the tendency is to drop the idea. Is it 
too much to hope that educators will even- 
tually take the same interest in the future of 
their profession as merchants and industrial- 
ists have in theirs? Is it too much to hope 
that some day they will develop organized 
plans for teaching about teaching? 

















Browsing Through the Bookshelves 


L. HAS long been a theory of mine that one 
of our major needs in education is for books 
suitable for the classroom teacher. There is a 
tremendous potential market for such material, 
but there are no organized ways to tap it, and 
publishers have understandably aimed their 
materials at the organized (one might say, 
“captive”) groups in college courses. It is 
therefore not surprising to note that most of 
the books which stem from the actual work of 
teachers, and therefore are of most potential 
value to teachers, come from a noncommercial 
publisher—Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Perhaps it is 
not fair to mention a publisher without at the 
same time pointing out that the books result 
from the type of work being done by the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation. 

These remarks are a prelude to discussion of 
Cooperative Procedures in Learning, by Alice 
Miel and Associates (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952. 512 p. $3.75). When the re- 
search supporting this book was planned, three 
underlying assumptions were made: (1) That 
the school is responsible for developing an un- 
derstanding of the nature of cooperative pro- 
cedures and for teaching the skills involved; 
(2) that learners should participate in deter- 
mining the purposes to which they will work; 
and (3) that knowledge is of little value un- 
less it is related to action. Over a five-year 
period, teachers in several parts of the country, 
under the guidance of Institute consultants, 
experimented with varying cooperative pro- 
cedures, analyzed and evaluated their results. 
The book is made up largely of records and 
accounts of this work. Part I deals with oppor- 
tunities for cooperative planning in specific 
situations, such as “Planning Use of Time,” 
“Planning Service Projects,” and “Evaluating 
Group Processes and Achievements.” Part II 
deals with trouble points teachers meet in 
learning to use cooperative procedures. 


With 
Duvothy MeCushey 


This book will be valuable in graduate 
classes, but its main use ought to be in the 
field. Perhaps a companion volume should 
deal with implications of studies such as these 
for the supervisory process. 


Teacher Education 


Evaluating Progress and Charting the Fu- 
ture of Teacher Education, Report of the Kal- 
amazoo Conference (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Education As- 
sociation, 1952. 108 p. $1.00) is a challenging 
volume. Conference participants were not com- 
placent about any phase of teacher education. 
There are more questions than answers in this 
volume, but they are questions which should 
be considered by every teacher-educating and 
in-service group. Discussions were organized 
in five phases: (1) This We Believe; (2) This 
We Know; (3) This We Challenge; (4) This 
We Ponder; and (5) This We Seek. 

Throughout the volume, groups challenge 
the concept that education should be only for 
the intellectually able, or that it consists only 
of the transmission of the cultural heritage. 
They therefore challenge programs of teacher 
preparation which emphasize only academic 
competence. It is rather anomalous that these 
challenges by hundreds of teachers have re- 
ceived less publicity than the countercharge 
by a single representative at a recent meeting 
of the American Historical Association. 

Recurring themes in the “This We Seek” 
sections are: better selections of prospective 
teachers, teachers better able to participate in 
and interpret all phases of community life, and 
better accrediting procedures for teacher-edu- 
cation institutions. 

Intelligent use of type variations and of 
spacing helps to make the ideas jump out at 
the reader. 
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General Education 


General. Education. Fifty-first Yearbook, 
Part I, of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1952. Paper, $2.75; Cloth, $3.50) . 

In the judgment of this reviewer this vol- 
ume is the most significant one to appear in 
the general education movement. This year- 
book gets at the heart of things. It traces the 
evolution of the general education movement 
and considers the philosophical, psychological, 
and social foundations which undergird the 
movement. 

Seldom does a single chapter dominate a vol- 
ume as does Chapter II, “The Philosophical 
Foundations of General Education,” written by 
Harold Taylor. Three philosophies are out- 
lined around which programs of general edu- 
cation may be built: rationalism, in which the 
cultivation of the intellect becomes the sole 
aim of education; eclecticism or neo-human- 
ism, in which the dualism of mind and body 
is accepted and the humanistic traditions of 
Western civilization are emphasized; and na- 
turalism or instrumentalism in which emphasis 
is placed upon the individual student, his 
needs, and his goals. 

Mr. Taylor's chapter sets the stage for the 
rest of the volume. The succeeding chapters 
deal with the psychological and social founda- 
tions of general education; generalized courses 
in the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences; students and personnel serv- 
ices; problems of instruction; the extra-cur- 
riculum; problems of evaluation, organization, 
and administration; the preparation of teachers 
of general education; and faculty participation 
in developing general education programs. 

In the concluding chapter Horace T. Morse 
summarizes and evaluates current practices in 
general education. In the multiplicity of 
philosophies and programs Morse finds that 
“The dominant unity is . . . purpose—a dedi- 
cation to educate young men and women to 
understand, uphold, and improve the freedom 
which is their heritage and which, however 
diverse and varied the educational patterns of 
attaining such freedom may be, yet properly 
imbues them with the zeal to become informed, 
intelligently critical, and active citizens in a 
free society.” 

This yearbook was produced by a committee 
headed by Chancellor T. R. McConnell of the 
University of Buffalo. Other contributors, in 
addition to Taylor and Morse, include Stephen 
M. Corey, Robert J. Havighurst, Clarence H. 
Faust, Arthur Naftalin, Louis M. Heil, Mal- 
colm S. MacLean, Esther Raushenbush, Harold 
B. Dunkel, Esther Lloyd-Jones, E. G. William- 
son, Ruth E. Eckert, A. J. Brumbaugh, C. 


Robert Pace, Karl W. Bigelow, and Jacob Van 
Ek. Dr. McConnell and his committee have 
done an excellent job in producing this out- 
standing volume.—W. Hugh Stickler, Reviewer. 


The Middle Grades 


Alvina Treut Burrows, Teaching Children 
in the Middle Grades (Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1952. 280 p. $3.75), is con- 
cerned with the methods and techniques of 
teaching the fundamental skills from the 
point of view of the child rather than from 
the school. The approach of this excellent 
new book is strictly from the viewpoint of the 
development of the child himself. The author 
has collected and interpreted a large amount 
of research data relating to the art and science 
of teaching children who are making the 
change from fundamental skill courses to con- 
tent courses. While this book would be valu- 
able for preservice training purposes, the na- 
ture of its content and the method of exposi- 
tion are so technical that the in-service group 
of teachers would benefit more highly from its 
use. 

This book should be in the hands of all 
elementary teachers, for it gives a clear pic- 
ture of the emotional, social, and intellectual 
growth and development of the child with 
many illustrations taken from true-to-life class- 
room situations. Briefly, this volume tells 
“how” and “why” in such a meaningful fashion 
that all professional people would benefit from 
its ownership.—Sam J. Underwood, Reviewer. 


Rural Education 


Education in Rural Communities. Fifty- 
first Yearbook, Part II, of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. Paper, 
$2.75; Cloth, $3.50) . 

This book is a general treatise on the serv- 
ices and major characteristics of rural schools 
in the United States. “The interest of the 
reader is directed to the consideration of the 
significance of appropriate plans of organiza- 
tion, pilot programs, cooperative projects, mod- 
ern facilities, and trained leadership in the 
rural schools for the improvement of the so- 
cial and economic outlook of the people who 
live in rural communities.” 

As in most yearbooks, considerable material 
is included for use by members of the Society. 
However, this material is well arranged and 
does not detract from the body of information 
reported by Lowry Nelson, Ruth Strang, Fran- 
cis Chase, John E. Baker, N. E. Kullman, Jr., 
Julian E. Butterworth, Kate V. Wofford, John 
S. Carroll, and Shirley Cooper. Zoraida E. 
Weeks has prepared a supplementary chapter, 
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arranged by interest subjects, on publications, 
films, and agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with rural education. 

Each chapter is summarized by the author, 
and the Yearbook Committee has prepared a 
thorough introduction which provides the 
basic information necessary for the reader to 
have a foundation knowledge of rural educa- 
tion programs and problems. After each of 
the writers presents his study, the committee 
makes suggestions for immediate action on the 
part of the teacher, the supervisor, the princi- 
pal, the superintendent, and parents. 

The chapter on pilot programs presents 
many illustrations where problems of rural ed- 
ucation are being met successfully. If the 
gains of these isolated communities can be 
transferred to thousands of others, no rural 
community need be deprived of effective edu- 
cation.—Ivan B. Stafford, Reviewer. 
Arithmetic 

Lowry W. Harding. Functional Arithmetic: 
Photographic Interpretations (Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown Company, 1952. 196 p. 
$2.00) . 

Do you want a picture book on the teaching 
of arithmetic? If so, look closely at Professor 
Harding’s paper-covered volume on functional 
arithmetic. The author has collected over 100 
photographs of various arithmetic activities 
within the elementary school classroom and has 
arranged them on grade levels. At each level, 
kindergarten through grade eight, the book 
provides a two-page summary of basic concepts 
to be developed and then follows with ten 
(and exactly ten) photographs. Although this 
choice of the number ten is quite in keeping 
with making our decimal number system mean- 
ingful, some of the pictures show poor back- 
ground detail. The author has compensated 
for this inadequacy by providing short verbal 
explanations of each picture. 

The first section of the book provides the 
reader with a fine outline of the various 
theories of arithmetic so that the background 
for the meaning, “theory of arithmetic,” can 
be better understood. The last section details 
with functional mathematics for citizenship 
and will be of assistance to teachers of classes 
in general mathematics on grade-nine level. 

This publication is a fresh breeze on the sea 
of pedagogical books in arithmetic which tend 
to repeat each other.—Garland B. Russell, Re- 
viewer. 


Peter L. Spencer and Marguerite Bryde- 
gaard. Building Mathematical Concepts in the 
Elementary School (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1952. 372 p. $3.75). 

“Not a manual of methods,” claims the au- 


thors, “but rather a book designed to present 
mathematics as part of human behavior. . . . 
The child should not be asked to conform un- 
less he understands the reasons for such con- 
formation.” 

This affirmation is indeed most acceptable to 
modern educators, and the authors have shown 
many interesting ways of teaching arithmetic 
from an appreciational point of view. At the 
conclusion of each of the nine major chapters 
there are sample lesson plans. Many of them 
are excellent but some should be taken “with 
a grain of salt.” 

Teachers who are anxious to understand the 
basis of our decimal system and to develop a 
more challenging arithmetic program on an 
upper-grade level will find this book most help- 
ful and profitable—Garland B. Russell, Re- 
viewer. 


J. Allen Hickerson. Guiding Children’s 
Arithmetic Experiences (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. 322 p. $5.00). 

Allen Hickerson offers the reader a compact 
book in which two different approaches are 
made to the arithmetic teaching problem. 
Part I sets forth the way that arithmetic can 
contribute to the growth and development of 
children; Parts II and III develop in a brief 
and non-illustrative way the steps which the 
teacher should take in teaching the four funda- 
mental operations (addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division) of whole numbers, 
common and decimal fractions. A short chap- 
ter on percentage completes the book. Ap- 
pendix A makes an interesting listing of the 
in- and out-of-school uses which children have 
of arithmetic. This listing becomes more and 
more an “in school” listing as grade levels be- 
come higher. Although the author recognizes 
quite clearly the non-use which students make 
of the traditional middle and upper grade 
arithmetic, he makes little attempt to suggest 
to the teacher how such a program can be re- 
placed by a vital and active arithmetic cur- 
riculum.—Garland B. Russell, Reviewer. 


Educational Sociology 


Clyde B. Moore and William E. Cole. So 
ciology in Educational Practice (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. 440 p. 
$4.00) . 

The authors’ stated purpose in this book is 
“to describe and analyze educational policies 
and procedures and to improve educational 
practice by bringing together for the teacher 
(in preparation or in practice) , the supervisor, 
the administrator, and the lay reader, signifi- 
cant sociological data and principles which are 
applicable to educational practice and which 
are indicative of what educational policies and 
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practices might be.” This they have done to a 
remarkable degree for such a comprehensive 
purpose and treatment. 

Approaching this essential area from the 
point of view of educational practice and then 
bringing to bear the sociological data with im- 
plications for practice has seldom been achieved 
in earlier works. It would seem that teachers 
and administrators also might respond well to 
the plan of focusing on the problems and prac- 
tices with which they are already familiar. 

The pattern of organization of the book be- 
gins with overview chapters on learning and 
education in a social setting, and the forces 
conditioning learning and education. These 
are excellent summaries of learning theory with 
emphasis on social and cultural aspects. Their 
teacher orientation is evident from the em- 
phasis on problems and needs in education. 

The pattern then takes a modified “institu- 
tional” trend, with chapters on the family as a 
learning and educational medium, and the in- 
fluence of childhood and youth groups, the 
church, the economic system, as well as the 
implications for school and community rela- 
tionships. This leads to a treatment of educa- 
tion and the democratic ideology. Here the 
recommendations for more real democracy in 
schools are persistent and are built upon com- 
prehensive analysis of previous chapters. This 
need for democracy in practice continues as a 
unifying thread through the chapters on impli- 
cations of population trends for education, 
minority groups, and class structure. Educa- 
tion in an international setting and as a fed- 
eral enterprise comprises a chapter each in the 
same vein. 

Attempting to pull together the implications 
and possibilities for practice provides the key- 
note for chapters on the sociology of curricu- 
lum construction and the sociological implica- 
tions of method. The underlying philosophy 
of the book is summarized in the concluding 
chapters built around the role of education in 
social change and education and social prog- 
ress. This is a somewhat liberal, if not pro- 
gressive, philosophy, seemingly soundly based 
on premises accepted by the majority of con- 
temporary social scientists. 

The fact that each chapter is designed to 
have some degree of unity necessitates some 
repetition. The comprehensiveness of coverage 
necessitates brevity, in some instances approach- 
ing over-simplification. This is largely offset, 
however, by the usually excellent and up-to- 
date list of selected references at the end of 
each chapter. The textbook nature of the 
book is further enhanced by the addition of 
lists of problems and topics for discussion. 

The supervisor, curriculum worker, or ad- 
ministrator who is looking for an inspirational 


or orientation reference which might influence 
change in the practices of teachers should find 
this a valuable book. It is not a how-to-do-it 
book, but it gives excellent argument for 
change in curriculum and methodology toward 
a more functional program. The occasional 
use of examples from educational situations 
gives practical suggestions to practitioners, but 
this occurs too seldom to be generally effective 
as a source of this kind. Again, however, foot- 
notes and reference lists provide a source of 
information about the more detailed material. 
This is especially noteworthy in the areas of 
newer techniques and emphases such as group 
dynamics, discussion techniques, problem 
orientation, and the democratic classroom. So- 
cial studies teachers especially should find this 
an invaluable source of overview and bibliog- 
raphy. 

In general, this is an excellent comprehensive 
treatment of a most crucial area. It is a valu- 
able addition to the educational literature at 
a point which has been somewhat neglected 
heretofore.—Woodrow W. Breland, Reviewer. 


Individual Guidance 


Studying Students (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1952. 411 p. $4.25) has 
been designed by its authors, Clifford P. Froe- 
lich and John G. Darley, as a basic text or 
handbook of guidance methods for individual 
diagnosis. It is the third book in the profes- 
sional guidance series under the editorship of 
Mr. Froelich, who claims that this book com- 
plements but in no way overlaps other volumes 
in the series. 

The authors by experience and position are 
eminently qualified in this important and 
growing area of guidance and counseling. Al- 
though experienced teachers and counselors 
will be disappointed by the introductory na- 
ture of this book, they are sure to find some- 
thing of interest. They will be encouraged 
by the authors’ awareness of and realistic ap- 
proach to the practical school situation as it 
typically exists rather than as we would like 
it to be. 

Seven areas in which teachers and counselors 
must collect information if they are to under- 
stand and help the student are identified in 
the opening chapter: scholastic ability, past 
achievement, aptitudes and disabilities, interest, 
personality adjustments, health, and family 
background. Of those, a separate chapter is 
devoted to each area except for the last two 
which are treated weakly in three or four 
pages each under the chapter topic, “Identify- 
ing Student Problems.” 

In addition, there are two chapters each on 
statistical methods, observations, and self-re- 
port documents; and single chapters on inter- 
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viewing, principles of guidance testing, the 
scatter-diagram, sociometric appraisal, and 
“guideposts” for industrial analysis. A par- 
ticularly helpful feature of the book is its in- 
clusion of these nontest methods in individual 
guidance. The chapters on interviewing and 
sociometric techniques are among the best. 

The inexperienced counselor will appreciate 
the selectivity of the writers in the area of 
testing. Only the better known tests which 
they have liked and found to be most helpful 
are discussed. The omission of certain tests 
which counselors have found to be of con- 
siderable value may be explained, as Froelich 
and Darley point out, by the buying habits 
of the test users who for many reasons tend to 
use the same tests even though others may be 
as good—or better. Brief descriptions are in- 
cluded for 27 standardized tests—eight in the 
area of intelligence, five in achievement, four 
each in vocational interests and personality, 
two each in mechanical comprehension and 
spatial relations, and one each in clerical apti- 
tude and psychomotor skill. Unfortunately 
the student is given little help in interpreting 
or applying these results in a guidance situa- 
tion for an individual. 

Written in a simple, readable style, the book 
has a minimum of professional terms and can 
be readily understood by the undergraduate 
student or the inexperienced teacher or coun- 
selor. It will doubtless find wide use in the 
beginning portions of the counselor-trainer 
programs.—J. T. Hunt, Reviewer. 


Curriculum Guide 


Ruth Stratemeyer and associates have de- 
veloped a handy and attractive pamphlet, 
Guides to a Curriculum for Modern Living 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952. 60 p. 
$1.25), which streamlines and makes practical 
some of the salient concepts in her earlier 
book, Developing a Curriculum for Modern Liv- 
ing (1947). For example, the idea of a “per- 
sistent life situation” such as “managing 
money” is illustrated at the five-, eight- or ten-, 
fifteen-year and adult levels. 

The book is a needed next step in making 
the modern curriculum approach intelligible 
to teachers in terms of things they do. The 
vocabulary is not in the common vernacular, 
but each idea is practically illustrated more 
than once. Graphically, the pamphlet sets a 


new standard of functional illustrations which 
illumine meanings. Because of these graphic 


illustrations, it is hoped the pamphlet will be 
useful to lay groups. It will certainly have a 
wide acceptance both in colleges and in the 
field. 


Brief Mention 


One of the most heartening items to come 
across this desk in recent days is Avenues of 
World Understanding, a report on a four-year 
program for improving international coopera- 
tion at the Teachers College of Connecticut 
(New Britain). A recent series of New Yorker 
profiles about a workers’ movement contrasted 
the “action” techniques of this group with the 
“form-a-committee” methods so many of us use. 
Through their UNESCO Council, these stu- 
dents acted. They raised money for a German 
student to spend a year in their midst, they 
sent their own representatives to Canada and 
Europe, they sent CARE packages, made dis- 
plays, and sponsored a community festival. 
Their impressive outside speakers must have 
added much to the general intellectual stimula- 
tion of the student faculty group. One of the 
most significant outcomes of these develop- 
ments has been the increased school-commu- 
nity interaction. 

Role Playing: The Problem Story by George 
and Fannie R. Shaftel (New York: National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 1952. 78 p. 
25¢) is an interesting, play-by-play, how-to-do- 
it approach to role playing in elementary 
schools. It should be helpful to teachers who 
have not tried the technique and an excellent 
bibliography will help those who want to ex- 
plore the field more thoroughly. 

The Science Research Associates pamphlets 
continue to come forth in amazing profusion 
and utility. They serve many purposes in a 
teacher-education program. For example, Par- 
ents and Teachers as Partners was perfect this 
morning to start a beginning junior on her 
term paper. A Guide for Child Study Groups 
will serve this student as well as the faculty 
consultant, parent and teacher for whom it was 
designed. Baby-Sitters Handbook by Judy 
Flander is a gem of child care, adolescent eco- 
nomics, and general common sense whose audi- 
ence should be far wider than teenagers. One of 
the more tangible dividends of book reviewing 
is the steady stream of these pamphlets which 
pass through my hands to graduate and under- 
graduate students. The editors have an uncom- 
mon knack of getting out pamphlets on topics 
students and adults need to be working at. 





THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY PROGRAM IN 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


Claude L. Kulp 


Cares UNIVERSITY has instituted an 
experimental program in elementary teacher 
education. This program, designed primarily 
as a research project, seeks answers to some of 
the major problems related to the education of 
teachers for the elementary schools. Other 
problems being explored at Cornell include the 
questions: What proportions of general and 
professional education are needed for elemen- 
tary teachers? Where should professional prep- 
aration begin in students’ programs? What 
should be the basic program of professional 
education for all teachers? How should com- 
petence in teaching be measured? How can 
professional education be evaluated? What 
personal relationships between teacher and 
pupil are effective? Are theoretical courses 
effective prior to student teaching? Cornell is 
also experimenting in the problem method of 
approach as identified by student teachers in 
elementary teaching. 

The current research project in elementary 
teacher education is supported by the Ford 
Foundation. Participating students are all 
graduates of approved liberal arts colleges who 
have had no professional courses and no formal 
teaching experience. The enrollment consists 
of 12 girls and one boy, each with an $1,800 
fellowship, and one young man participating 
on a non-fellowship basis. This group of stu- 
dents was given the National Teacher Exami- 
nation and it was discovered that they had ap- 
parently absorbed more of the philosophy, 
principles, and methods of teaching than is 
normally assumed. The majority of the stu- 
dents scored above the national norm for teach- 
ers college graduates. The remainder, with one 
exception, scored only slightly below the norm. 
At the end of the current project, these stu- 
dents will again be tested and, as a follow-up, 
the Examination may be given to a large group 
of liberal arts graduates to determine the 
knowledge of educational problems possessed 
by such students. 

The program is an innovation in teacher 
preparation. The students are interning with 
“successful” teachers in elementary schools. 
These supervising teachers are not all superior, 
not all unusually progressive (in the sense of 
the teacher serving as a guide), and none are 


extremists. Each is highly regarded by one or 
more professional supervisors, consultants, or 
administrators. 

The students observe and teach in the differ- 
ent classes in the elementary schools and record 
the problems which arise. These problems 
then become the basis for seminar discussions 
participated in by members of the University 
staff, the supervising teachers, state depart- 
ment specialists, and the interns. These semi- 
nars constitute the heart of the program in 
that they reveal the nature, sequence, and com- 
plexity of the problems faced by students when 
confronted with the organization, planning, 
and management of an elementary classroom. 

The program for student observation and 
teaching provides a series of one-day visits to 
kindergarten and grades one through six for 
orientation purposes. These visits are fol- 
lowed by seven visits of three-weeks duration 
in each of the seven areas of elementary school 
organization. This prepares the student for 
the later choice of the area in which he wishes 
to concentrate for the final nine or ten weeks 
of the academic year. The total hours of 
actual classroom experience for each student is 
roughly equivalent to one full semester of ob- 
servation and teaching. 

The composite judgment of the Cornell staff 
conducting the seminar and of the supervising 
elementary school teachers provides the infor- 
mation with which to predict the potential suc- 
cess of the student teachers. A thesis or mas- 
ter’s problem dealing with some specific phase 
of elementary education is required of each 
student. Several have selected their problems 
and are engaged in research. Students who 
satisfactorily complete the program will earn 
the Master of Education degree and will be 
certified to teach in the elementary schools of 
New York State. 

Categories included in day-to-day problems 
include: classroom organization and motiva- 
tion; discipline; human growth and develop- 
ment; music, art, health, and other special 
fields; philosophy of education; human relation- 
ships; evaluation; basic skills; curriculum; indi- 
vidual differences; methods; and miscellaneous 


subjects. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Around the Nation 


AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Southern Council on Teacher Education. 
During the meeting of the Sduthern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools at 
Memphis, December 1952, an organization of 
persons interested in teacher education was 
formed. The new organization resulted from 
informal meetings of deans of colleges of edu- 
cation and state universities which have been 
held in connection with the Southern Associa- 
tion meetings in recent years. Membership in 
the organization will be on an individual basis, 
open to all who are interested in promoting 
teacher education. Annual meetings will be 
held in connection with the Southern Associa- 
tion’s annual meetings. The over-all purpose 
of the Southern Council on Teacher Education 
is to serve in the same capacity for the region 
as has been the case of state advisory councils 
on teacher education within respective states. 

The statement of purposes adopted at the 
organization meeting is as follows: (1) To 
bring together, for the purpose of improving 
all aspects of teacher-education personnel, 
those interested in the preservice and in-serv- 
ice education of teachers; (2) to interpret and 
represent the best interests of teacher educa- 
tion before professional and lay groups 
throughout the South; (3) to promote under- 
standing and cooperation among all groups 
interested in teaching; (4) to stimulate the 
work of teacher-education councils in each 
state; (5) to stimulate research in problems 
of teacher education; (6) to strengthen pro- 
grams of teacher education; (7) to develop pro- 
grams which will insure an adequate supply 
of qualified teachers; and (8) to improve the 
quality of personnel teaching at the college 
level. 

J. R. McLure, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Alabama, was elected Chairman 
of the newly formed Council and J. B. White, 


Dean, College of Education, University of 
Florida, was elected Secretary. 


Committee on College Teaching Established. 
The American Council on Education has re- 
cently established a Committee on College 
Teaching, consisting of the following persons: 
Joseph Axelrod, Professor of Humanities and 
College Evaluator, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; George P. Berry, Dean of the Medical 
School, Harvard University, Theodore C. Ble- 
gen, Chairman, Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota; Harry J. Carman, 
Professor of History and Dean-Emeritus of 
Columbia College; Charles W. Cole, President, 
Amherst College; William H. Conley, Vice 
President, Seton Hall; William R. Dennes, 
Dean of the Graduate School, University of 
California; John R. Emens, President, Ball 
State Teachers College; L. E. Grinter, Dean, 
Graduate School and Director of Research, 
University of Florida; Laurence D. Haskew, 
Dean, College of Education, University of 
Texas; Lewis Webster Jones, President, Rut- 
gers University; Roger P. McCutcheon, Dean 
of the Graduate School, Tulane University; 
Fred B. Millett, Professor of English Literature, 
Wesleyan University; S$. M. Nabrit, Dean of 
the Graduate School, Atlanta University; 
Esther Raushenbush, Dean, Sarah Lawrence 
College; Hugh Taylor, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Princeton University; W. Earl Arm- 
strong, Acting Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency (designee from Office of 
Education) . 

The specific tasks upon which the Commit- 
tee will concentrate are as follows: (1) Recruit- 
ing a supply of able people to enter the college 
teaching field; (2) preparing more doctoral 
graduates of universities to be able teachers; 
and (3) assisting teachers in service to extend 
and improve their effectiveness. 
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STATE BY STATE 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion, composed of university, state college, and 
state teachers college deans, is submitting to 
the State Board of Education recommendations 
which will establish a new plan for certifying 
teachers for the State of Alabama and the 
Southern Region. This plan promotes the idea 
of reciprocal teacher certification among the 
southern states.—Geddes Self. 


CALIFORNIA 


Study Tour. San Francisco State College an- 
nounces a study tour, under the direction of 
Floyd A. Cave, covering the principal countries 
of Western Europe. Special attention will be 
focused on European reactions to American 
foreign policy. Conferences and interviews 
will be held with prominent public officials in 
the field of foreign policy, party leaders, and 
outstanding spokesmen of various centers of 
public opinion. The tour is offered especially 
for those seeking professional advancement 
through travel and is planned to give partici- 
pants a working knowledge of post-war Europe 
and its problems, particularly as they bear 
upon American foreign policy. Travel to 
Europe and return will be by air. The countries 
to be visited include England, Belgium, Hol- 
land, France, Switzerland, and Italy. Upper 
division college credit may be earned. Tuition 
fees will be charged of those registering for 
credit.—Floyd A. Cave. 


CONNECTICUT 


State Teachers Colleges Request Funds. A 
total of $8,433,523 will be requested of the 
1953-55 General Assembly by the four state 
teachers colleges for new buildings and facili- 
ties to meet the increasing demand for new 
teachers. Surveys again indicate that Con- 
necticut’s need for teachers will far exceed the 
present capacity of teacher-education institu- 
tions in the State, and the State Department 
of Education has placed a high priority on new 
facilities for these colleges. 


The State Council on Teacher Education, 
emerging as a potent factor in the movement 
for professionalization of teaching, is encom- 
passing representatives of lay and professional 
organizations, institutions authorized to pre- 
pare teachers, and the State Department of 
Education. The first fall meeting centered 
attention on in-service education of teachers 
and the development of an action program. 


Future meetings will deal with student teach- 
ing, teacher recruitment and selection, state 
approval of teacher-education programs, and 
supply-demand. J. E. Smith, President of Wil- 
limantic State Teachers College, is chairman 
of the Council. 


Teacher Supply-Demand. Recent tabulations 
reveal that 15 Connecticut institutions engaged 
in teacher education will graduate 423 stu- 
dents eligible for high school certificates in 
June 1953, in contrast with 436 graduated last 
June. The five colleges offering a major in 
elementary education will graduate 435 in 
June, as opposed to 379 in June 1952. The 
estimated total number of new teachers needed 
in Connecticut public elementary and second- 
ary schools in*September 1953 is 1206—395 
for grades 7-12, and 811 for kindergarten 
through grade six.—Henry C. Herge. 


FLORIDA 
School Building Shortage. The citizens of 


Florida took overt action last November to 
correct the critical school building shortage 
by voting to adopt an amendment to the State 
Constitution which earmarks, for school build- 
ing purposes, income from auto tag sales up to 
$400 per instruction unit. Late in December, 
the State Board of Education took favorable 
action on setting up priorities for new school 
buildings in proclaiming: “New and necessary 
school sites and classrooms must have first 
claim on funds made available by the school 
building amendment to the State Constitution 
of Florida. . . . Next in priority to classrooms 
are lunch rooms, libraries, shops, homemaking 
rooms, science rooms, and physical education 
facilities. Third comes re-usable classrooms 
and heating and placement of substandard 
equipment. Last are auditoriums, gymnasiums 
and other desirable but not absolutely essential 
facilities."—M. Mitchell Ferguson. 


Teacher Supply. Concern over the number 
of young people who prepare for teaching but 
do not enter the profession has led the teacher- 
education institutions and the State Depart- 
ment of Education to launch a cooperative in- 
quiry into the problem. Each institution in 
the State is making a survey of its 1951-52 
graduates, who are qualified for certification, 
to locate any who are not teaching this yeaf. 
An attempt will be made to determine from 
these people the reasons for their non-entry 
into the profession. 

If the survey seems to indicate any common 
core of discouraging aspects of teaching in 
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Florida, it is hoped that remedial action can 
be taken. Leon N. Henderson, Professor of 
Education at the University of Florida, is co- 
ordinating the study.—John R. Beery. 


ILLINOIS 


Commission Notes. The Illinois TEPS Com- 
mission recently recommended the adoption 
of the following: (1) The nine points which 
were developed by the Illinois delegation at 
the 1952 Chicago regional conference; (2) con- 
tinued efforts to improve the program of 
teacher selection, preparation, and certifica- 
tion, standards of professional conduct, and 
standards in the accrediting of teacher educa- 
tion in Illinois; (3) continued efforts to raise 
the salary levels of professionally qualified and 
experienced teachers to levels recommended by 
the National Education Association; (4) au- 
thorization to the Commission to continue its 
work during the coming year.—Bertrand L. 
Smith. 


The National College of Education recently 
announced a ten-year program designed to 
produce more qualified teachers for the na- 
tion’s elementary schools. In announcing the 
plan, President K. Richard Johnson outlined 
its three main goals: (1) A great-teacher pro- 
gram to attract outstanding teachers to the 
College; (2) a student scholarship fund to 
encourage more young men and women to 
enter the teaching profession; and (3) a build- 
ing expansion program to enable the college 
to increase its capacity for educating teachers.— 
Mary Kate Evans. 


KANSAS 


News Notes. Two institutions in Kansas, 
the Pittsburg State Teachers College and the 
Municipal University of Wichita, have recently 
been visited by the AACTE. The cooperative 
plan being followed, in which representatives 
of the State Department of Public Instruction 
and the Kansas State Teachers Association are 
invited to participate in the visitation, is a 
distinct success. The work of the college is 
seen from three different points of view, and 
the guest agencies profit by becoming better 
acquainted with the work of the AACTE and 
the institution being visited. 

One additional Kansas institution has filed 
application to be accredited by AACTE. If 
the institution is approved, this will increase 
the total Kansas AACTE membership to eight 
colleges and universities, in which 53 per cent 
of the teachers of Kansas are prepared.—F. 
Floyd Herr. 


KENTUCKY 


Four members of the Kentucky TEPS Com- 
mission are serving on an eight-member sub- 
committee to define the master’s degree as a 
basis for issuing standard certificates for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. This sub- 
committee was appointed by the Advisory 
Committee of the State Council on Public 
Higher Education. 

In 1934, the certification law provided for 
the issuance of a Standard Certificate to those 
who had completed a four-year curriculum for 
teaching and the requirements for a master’s 
degree. In 1936, the four state teachers col- 
leges were authorized to offer a master’s de- 
gree in education. The program for this de- 
gree has been improved over the years; the 
requirements for the Standard Certificate re- 
main as they were, namely a master’s degree. 
Certificates may be issued under this regula- 
tion to anyone who has a master’s degree re- 
gardless of his graduate major. 

The subcommittee has two major purposes: 
First, to suggest a fifth-year program which 
will point the teacher toward the job he has 
to do; and second, to suggest a certification 
regulation which will reflect the quality of 
preparation at the fifth-year level—W. J. 
Moore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Curriculum Study. Periodically, the Massa- 
chusetts state teachers colleges, under the direc- 
tion of the State Department of Education, re- 
examine their curricula with a view to making 
revisions to keep them abreast of modern de- 
velopments and the changing needs and de- 
mands of the times. 

In the fall of 1951, following an extensive 
study of present offerings in the several col- 
leges, such a curriculum study of the profes- 
sional programs was begun by a committee 
composed of directors of training of the col- 
leges and training school principals. The 
committee was so constituted in order that the 
study would be made by faculty members who 
were in constant touch with the three groups 
affected by the quality of the teacher-educa- 
tion program—public school children, college 
students, and state school officials. It was 
expected that such a committee would know 
the needs of a teacher and would approach the 
problem practically and objectively. 

The general theme of the study has been: 
What are the competencies which the begin- 
ning teacher should bring to his early teaching 
from his college preparation? What provision 
must be made in the college curriculum to de- 
velop these competencies? The committee has 
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taken nothing for granted in the way of pres- 
ent course content, but rather has tried to find 
the answers to these questions: (1) What are 
the objectives of a well-developed program of 
teacher education? (2) What are the char- 
acteristics of a good teacher as determined by 
the demands of the actual teaching situation? 
(3) What learnings and understandings must 
a teacher have as determined by the demands 
of the actual teaching situation? (4) What 
types of experience must be provided for a 
teacher as determined by the demands of the 
actual teaching situation? 

The purpose of this study has been to de- 
velop a sequence of carefully considered learn- 
ings and experiences which must be included 
in well-developed programs of teacher educa- 
tion for the area contemplated. The ways in 
which these learnings and experiences will be 
included in the curricula of the several colleges 
is to be left to the individual institutions, 
thereby avoiding standardization and making 
provision for experimentation and recognition 
of local differences. 

The uniqueness of the work has been that 
nothing has been taken for granted, including 
the traditional patterns of teacher education 
which have an old and honored history. All 
learnings and experiences included were tested 
in the light of their application to the actual 
teaching situation by a committee, all of the 
members of which are actively engaged in 
working with children as well as with student 
teachers. 


The State t of Education has pre- 
pared a bulletin entitled “Teaching Careers” 
which is supplementary to its regular bulletin 
of information on the state teachers colleges. 
The bulletin discusses the need for teachers, 
the challenge of the profession, advancement, 
compensation, employment conditions, and 
professional organizations. Copies have been 
distributed to superintendents of schools, high 
school principals, guidance counselors, and in- 
terested students.—Patrick J. Sullivan. 


MICHIGAN 


News Notes. Beginning with the 1952-53 
fall semester, the University of Michigan School 
of Education instituted a combined program 
for the training of upper elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. Those who complete 
this program will receive a certificate which 
authorizes the holder to teach in grades four 
through 12 in Michigan schools. 

The program provides integrated courses in 
the social and psychological foundations of 
education and for organized experiences with 
children through their entire two years of pro- 
fessional study. During the senior year the 


student will do directed teaching one semester 
in the upper elementary grades and one semes- 
ter in the secondary grades. Candidates also 
must take work, or show evidence of compe- 
tence, in a number of special teaching fields 
such as music, physical education, speech, and 
arts and crafts. 


Evaluation of Extern Program. A commit- 
tee of 17 students, from the group of 130 jun- 
iors who participated in the Michigan State 
Normal College preschool, extern program last 
fall, is now engaged in an evaluation of that 
program. These students spent one week in a 
public school in the fall of 1952, previous to 
starting their professional education as teachers. 
Fifty-nine different school systems in five dif- 
ferent states participated in the program. Cur- 
rently the committee is preparing a question- 
naire to attempt to ascertain the value of the 
school experience. During the remainder of 
the school year the committee plans to: (1) 
prepare a handbook to be used by participat- 
ing juniors next fall in their work within the 
local schools; (2) orient the present sophomore 
class about the program as to its requirements 
and values; (3) secure from the superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers of the participat- 
ing schools their evaluations and criticisms of 
the program.—Eugene B. Elliott. 


MINNESOTA 


A teacher recruitment action program is un- 
derway in Minnesota under the auspices of a 
joint committee of the Minnesota Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association and the Min- 
nesota Association of School Administrators. 
This committee (four superintendents of 
schools, four members from state educational 
institutions, and one from the State Depart- 
ment of Education) has inaugurated the action 
program through use of the following tech- 
niques. (1) A resolution has been sent to the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and a letter to the 
Minnesota Editorial Association, asking for 
their assistance in encouraging qualified young 
people to enter the teaching profession. (2) 
The State School Board Association has been 
asked to use teacher recruitment as a discussion 
topic in its state convention. (3) A survey is 
being conducted to secure information concern- 
ing teacher recruitment action programs in 
other states. (4) School administrators, teach- 
ers, and the public in general are being re- 
quested to “preach the gospel” of recruitment 
necessity and to work through such organiza- 
tions as the Minnesota Education Association, 
American Legion, parent-teacher organizations, 
American Association of University Women, 
the state principals’ association, etc., to urge 
qualified young people to enter teacher educa- 
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tion. (5) The development of Future Teachers 
of America chapters in high school and im- 
provement of the guidance programs, especially 
on the junior high school level, are being en- 
couraged. (6) A survey is being made of the 
seniors in high schools of the State who choose 
teaching as a career, and a check is being made 
with the Minnesota Association of Colleges to 
see what information is available regarding 
the vocational choices of students tested. (7) 
An endorsement was given for the continuation 
of the Governor's State Conference on Teacher 
Recruitment.—Harvey D. Jensen. 

The increased freshman enrollment for 1952 
at the Moorhead State Teachers College is one 
hopeful evidence of some relief to the teacher 
shortage in Minnesota. The increase, 40 per 
cent in excess of the fall enrollment for the 
preceding year, is mainly in the Elementary 
Provisional Curriculum which now is being 
gradually extended to a minimum of four years. 
Students who enroll in this curriculum in the 
fall quarter will be required to complete eight 
quarters of work. Obviously the upgrading 
of requirements in the Minnesota state teach- 
ers colleges is affecting enrollments favorably 
rather than unfavorably. The total college en- 
rollment which is greater than that of last year 
is undoubtedly the result of an active recruit- 
ment program.—O. W. Snarr. 


MISSISSIPPI 


News Notes. The colleges preparing teach- 
ers in Mississippi are watching with keen in- 
terest the action of the Recess Committee of 
the Mississippi Legislature, which is dealing 
with the problems of public education in Mis- 
sissippi. According to some of the recom- 
mendations it appears probable that the dis- 
tribution of state funds will be tied to teacher 
certification and that minimum salaries for 
teachers will be established on the basis of 
the certificates held. If these proposals be- 
come state laws, they will undoubtedly place a 
heavy demand upon colleges to provide new 
facilities in teacher education.—Forrest W. 
Murphy. 


MONTANA 


New Certification requirements. The State 
Board of Education at its December meeting 
passed the following recommendation which 
adds strength to the previous recommendations 
of the TEPS Committee of the Montana Edu- 
cation Association: “Increase in Requirements 
for Elementary Teacher Certificates; THAT, 
The State Board of Education recommends 
that the requirements for the Elementary 
Teacher Certificate be raised to three years of 
standard collegiate preparation by September 


1956 and to the bachelor’s degree level by 
1959.” 

This recommendation, along with other 
school legislation proposed by the MEA, will 
go to the Legislature for action.—James E. 
Short. 


Teacher Education and Supply. The various 
units of the Greater University of Montana 
which educate teachers have been holding con- 
ferences for the past few years in an endeavor 
to synchronize the various courses offered at 
each institution. The main object is to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of courses and provide 
for stronger preservice curricula for teachers 
on the elementary and secondary levels. It 
may soon be announced that prospective teach- 
ers, whether elementary or secondary, will be 
required to have four years of preparation by 
1959. 

Another innovation in the certification of 
teachers has been used for the past three years 
in Montana in securing teachers who do not 
have the required preparation for positions in 
the rural schools. During these years and at 
the present time, a teacher, in order to secure 
full certification, must have completed a mini- 
mum of two years of normal school prepara- 
tion. Due to the shortage of teachers and to 
the fact that so many rural positions could not 
be filled, county committees were set up for 
the purpose of screening teachers for these 
positions. Each committee consisted of the 
county superintendent, three qualified em-- 
ployed teachers, one fully qualified district 
superintendent, and two school board members 
from other districts. To be recommended for 
county certification by the committee, candi- 
dates were required to have completed a mini- 
mum of one college year of preparation. The 
action of these committees was not effective 
until one week after school had begun in the 
fall, in order to give qualified teachers an op- 
portunity to secure positions. 

Those acquainted with the geography of 
Montana will be able to appreciate what is 
meant by rural, isolated schools and how dif- 
ficult it is to secure teachers to work in these 
communities. In many localities, teachers are 
cut off from the outside world for the entire 
school year, and the conveniences of living are 
entirely lacking. Sometimes there are only 
two to ten pupils involved and community 
contacts are limited. 

The above method of securing unqualified 
teachers certainly has not been recognized as 
a solution to the problem, but merely as a 
stopgap until the supply of teachers can more 
closely meet the demand. After three years of 
experience with the plan, it has been found 
that many of these substandard teachers con- 
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tinued their preparation and are now fully 
qualified and certified on the state level. Others 
did not make the grade and were weeded out 
after a year or less of experience—Mary M. 
Condon. 


At the close of the war, approximately 4,600 
teachers were employed in the rural elementary 
and secondary schools of Montana. Of this 
group one out of three was teaching on a per- 
mit or emergency certificate. Since that time, 
1,000 classroom units have been added in the 
State and the number of permit and emer- 
gency teachers has been reduced by about 
1,000. Also, the retired teachers have been re- 
placed with qualified teachers. While the 
total gain in the number of qualified teachers 
is about 2,000 out of 5,600, it has been neces- 
sary to replace a greater number of additional 
retired teachers because many of them, during 
the war, taught longer than they had planned 
and some who had retired went back to work.— 
Martin P. Moe. 


NEBRASKA 


The Council on Teacher Education has con- 
tinued to work closely with the NSEA, PTA, 
and other groups in encouraging young people 
of outstanding ability to enter the teaching 
profession. Materials on teaching as a career 
have been sent to the high schools, and school 
administrators and guidance workers have been 
encouraged to give special attention to this 
problem. In cooperation with the Nebraska 
Curriculum Committee, the Council is pro- 
posing a high school course, entitled “Teach- 
ing As A Career.” Other activities have re- 
sulted in improvements in college admissions 
on standards and procedures, especially with 
regard to the 12-hour college program. 

The Council's suggested patterns for the 
preparation of elementary and secondary school 
teachers have been increasingly helpful in im- 
proving teacher-education programs. Its study 
of practices in supervised teaching has also in- 
fluenced steady improvement in this area. Dur- 
ing the past year its study of introductory 
courses in education has been helpful in mak- 
ing these courses more effective. The first 
phase of the study of offerings in Child Growth 
and Development and in Educational Psychol- 
ogy has been completed and the compilations 
will soon be distributed. This study will be 
continued through the next year. A statement 
of suggestions for a college course in Teacher 
Relationships has recently been distributed to 
Council members. It is hoped that many col- 
leges will establish such a course as a part of 
their four-year programs. 

The recommendations made by the Council 
after completion of its study governing off- 


campus and other types of extension work are 
being considered and tried out this year. The 
Council eventually expects to establish stand- 
ards based upon its study and upon the ex- 
perience of institutions in implementing the 
Council's recommendations.—Leo P. Black. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The primary new development in New 
Hampshire's program for increasing the supply 
of competent teachers has been the establish- 
ment of the position of Director of Teacher 
Recruitment by the State Board of Education. 
The new Director will coordinate the activities 
of the two state teachers colleges and the ef- 
forts of the members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education into a more unified and 
effective program for the recruitment of col- 
lege students and former teachers, and en- 
courage liberal arts graduates, with proper 
qualifications, to enroll in conversion pro- 
grams. The teacher recruitment program is 
now giving special emphasis to interviewing 
parents of prospective teachers, as well as the 
establishment of future teacher associations 
in local high schools. 

A second factor in the teacher recruitment 
program is the inclusion in teachers colleges’ 
budgets of substantial scholarship aid to assist 
needy students who would not otherwise enter 
teacher education; $25,000 is allocated to the 
Keene Teachers College and $1500 to the 
Plymouth Teachers College for wis purpose. 

A third factor is the development of a new 
building program at the teachers colleges which 
provides for a new 30-classroom and laboratory 
building, a men’s dormitory, and vocational 
building at Keene and a new auditorium- 
gymnasium and a student union building at 
Plymouth.—Hilton C. Buley. 


NEW JERSEY 


Increasing Teacher Supply. New Jersey, like 
other states, is faced with a serious shortage of 
well-qualified teachers. Several steps have been 
taken to increase the supply of such teachers 
for the public schools of the State. 

1. The State Board of Education and the 
Legislature have approved a plan for expand- 
ing and improving facilities in each of the 
six state teachers colleges. It is anticipated 
that the new facilities will enable the colleges 
to increase enrollments from approximately 
4,000 to 5,500. 

2. The State Teachers Colleges at Montclair 
and Trenton both prepare teachers for the 
secondary schools of the State. Because the 
demand for such teachers is limited at the 
present time, all students in these colleges who 
are majors in English, history, mathematics, 
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or science (or a combination thereof) are also 
required to take the minimum courses neces- 
sary for standard certification in the elementary 
grades. When the crest of postwar enrollments 
moves on to the secondary schools, many of 
these teachers with dual preparation will be 
reassigned to the secondary schools. 

8. The State Board of Education recently 
authorized three liberal arts colleges, Fairleigh 
Dickinson College, Georgian Court College, and 
Upsala College, to confer the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in Elementary Education. 

4. The State Board also recently approved 
a regulation making it possible for New Jersey 
state teachers colleges to accept transfer stu- 
dents from other colleges who wish to com- 
plete requirements for standard certification 
to teach in elementary grades one through 
eight. These students are eligible for standard 
certification upon satisfactory completion of 
certain requirements.—S. David Winans. 


NEW MEXICO 


Revision of Certification Requirements. The 
New Mexico TEPS Commission is now in the 
midst of a statewide study of the problems of 
certification. A number of local workshops 
are in progress, the purpose of which is to 
study present certification requirements, iden- 
tify weaknesses, and make recommendations 
for needed changes. 

The Commission is planning a state confer- 
ence to be held in El Rito, July 20-22, 1953. 
Representatives from all sections of the State 
will study the recommendations made by the 
workshop groups. It is hoped that definite 
conclusions will be reached and recommenda- 
tions of new certification requirements made 
to the State Board of Education.—Vernon R. 
Mills. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot State Teachers College is preparing a 
bulletin, entitled “The Education of a 
Teacher,” which will deal with the qualifica- 
tions, possibilities for and education of teach- 
ers. The bulletin will be distributed to high 
school administrators who have requested ma- 
terials to assist them in directing high school 
youth into teacher-education institutions. 


Jamestown College has received a grant of 
$20,000 from the Committee on Self-Studies of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
for the stipulated purpose of conducting a 
self-analysis. One of the four general areas to 
be examined is that of the experience of 
alumni. Inasmuch as many Jamestown grad- 
uates have entered the teaching profession, the 
College hopes to obtain comments and sugges- 
tions which will prove of great value in the 


selection and guidance of potential teachers.— 
Samuel S. George. 


OHIO 


How To Secure Competent Teachers for Your 
Community was the theme of the Fourth An- 
nual Teacher Education Workshop, sponsored 
by the Ohio TEPS Commission, on December 
5-6, at Columbus. Group discussion topics 
included: salaries, selective recruitment pro- 
grams, working conditions, professional stand- 
ards of certification, and community surveys to 
identify former teachers. R. M. Eyman of the 
State Department of Education and Ralph Mc- 
Donald, President of Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, were featured speakers.—B. J. Griffith. 


OREGON 


Anderson Survey. The survey of teacher- 
education institutions in Oregon, authorized 
by the Legislature and conducted by Earl W. 
Anderson of The Ohio State University, has 
been completed. The preliminary report made 
three major recommendations: (1) Secondary 
teacher education should be added to the cur- 
ricula of the three colleges of education and 
elementary teacher education to the curricula 
of the state university and the state college; 
(2) liberal arts degrees should be added to the 
curricula of the state colleges of education, but 
limited to fields of humanities, social science, 
and mathematics; and (3) a four-year under- 
graduate program of elementary and secondary 
teacher education should be given at Portland 
State College, an extension division of the 
other state colleges. (See report below for 
action taken upon these recommendations.) 

Oregon is one of the few states which allo- 
cates elementary and secondary teacher educa- 
tion to different schools. The General Exten- 
sion Division of the state colleges, which has 
been moved from Eugene to Portland, offers 
opportunity for classroom work, correspond- 
ence work, and extension classes throughout 
the State. This school is not a college in the 
usual sense of the word, since it offers only 
courses which are being given in the teacher- 
education institutions or the two state colleges, 
and confers no degrees. The need for such 
an institution in Portland was manifested this 
year when the original enrollment was almost 
double that which was expected.—Dick Sorick. 


The preliminary report of the survey of 
Oregon’s teacher-education program was pre- 
sented to the State Board of Higher Education 
last December. Meeting in special session in 
January 1953, the Board took favorable action 
on the following recommendations: (1) Unani- 
mously approved the recommendation that all 
five state schools of higher education offer 
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teacher education on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels; (2) approved the recommenda- 
tion that Portland State College be authorized 
to offer teacher education up to the last quar- 
ter of work in a four-year program, the last 
quarter to be completed at one of the five 
major state institutions which grant the 
bachelor’s degree in education. 

The Board also outlined a policy which, 
over a period of time, is expected to expand 
the teacher-education program at the Portland 
State College. The proposed plans call for 
gradual improvement of existing facilities in 
Portland, the addition of a new building, and 
degree-granting status in general studies but 
in no professional fields other than teacher 
education. These proposals must be author- 
ized by the Legislature. 

The survey opens the way for unified ele- 
mentary-secondary teacher education at all 
state institutions. Implications of the report 
and subsequent action by the State Board of 
Higher Education extend far beyond the field 
of teacher education. However, major results 
of the survey for the present lie in the field 
of teacher education. This program will be 
considerably broadened in an effort to find an 
adequate supply of teachers for Oregon's boom- 
ing school enrollments.—Richard H. Barss. 


News Notes. A number of major changes in 
teacher education have occurred in Oregon 
during the past year. First, and of greatest 
importance, has been the allocation and grant- 
ing of fifth-year, or master’s degree work, for 
elementary school teachers in the three. state 
colleges of education located at Ashland, La 
Grande, and Monmouth. This program went 
into partial effect during the 1952 summer 
session. The entire program will be given dur- 
ing the 1953 summer session. The fifth-year 
program is to be primarily a summer quarter 
offering until the need requires it to be offered 
during the academic year. 

At Southern Oregon College of Education 
several worthwhile developments have taken 
place during the year. (1) The 200-service- 
hour program has been improved. Most of the 
students in teacher education now spend a 
minimum of 200 hours in work with juvenile 
groups and youngsters before being permitted 
to enter supervised teaching. (2) Groups of 
cadet teachers now are being sent to various 
communities in the region where a college 
supervisor and the supervising teachers direct 
an all-day, all-quarter teaching experience and 
teach theory courses which are integrated with 
the classroom instruction.—Elmo N. Stevenson. 


VERMONT 


The University of Vermont is improving 
its program for prospective elementary school 
teachers with the expectation that the new 
program will not only attract more college 
students into eleraentary teacher education but 
also will enrich the program for those stu- 
dents who have already elected elementary 
education. The curriculum revision now tak- 
ing place will: (1) expand the foundation in 
general education; (2) improve orientation; 
(3) consolidate methods courses into fewer and 
better integrated units; (4) provide a more 
realistic student teaching experience; and (5) 
allow for the election of an academic minor to 
fit the interests of each student. Experiences 
in the senior year will introduce students to 
the challenge of active participation in profes- 
sional education associations and active par- 
ticipation as citizens in the community. The 
University of Vermont has a summer session 
conversion program which provides a “retread” 
in elementary education for graduates in sec- 
ondary education and for other degree holders. 
—Thomas C. King. 


VIRGINIA 


Recruitment Committees. During the past 
year the Virginia TEPS Commission, headed by 
Dean Lindley J. Stiles of the University of 
Virginia School of Education, has been work- 
ing on the problem of teacher supply and 
the various factors which have made the situa- 
tion critical. 

In order to approach this important problem 
from a somewhat different angle, a statewide 
committee on the recruitment of teachers (com- 
posed of representatives from the Departments 
of Elementary Principals, Secondary Principals, 
and Superintendents) was appointed by the 
Virginia Education Association. Presidents G. 
Tyler Miller of Madison College and Dabney 
S. Lancaster of Longwood College were invited 
to meet with this group as were members of 
the State Department of Education. J. L. Blair 
Buck, Coordinator of Teacher Education, rep- 
resented the State Department of Education. 


At its first meeting, the group voted to 
request the Secondary Principals, in coopera- 
tion with other groups, to do everything possi- 
ble to see that chapters of Future Teachers of 
America were established in every high school 
in the State, and that these groups be active 
in a statewide effort to interest young people 
in the teaching profession—Dabney S. Lan- 
caster. 
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